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An Introduction to the 


Literature of the Old Testament 


By Pror. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 
CROWN 8vo, NET, $2.50. 


FROM PROF. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

“It is the most scholarly and critical work, in the 
English language, on the literature of the Old Testa 
ment, and fully up to the present state of research 
in Germany.” 


FROM PROF. CHARLES RUFUS BROWN, 


NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION. 


“It is constructive, not destructive ; and while the 
author uses his literary taste and critical acumen 
with fearlessness and independence in the search for 
the facts, he continually shows how these facts make 
the Bible a /arger as well as truer book.” 


FROM PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


“While my opinions differ widely from his, I am 
delighted with the book. It isa full and compact 
presentation of the views now held by many able 
scholars. Alike for them and for their opponents it 
is desirable to have just such a clear presentation of 
the matter placed within reach.”’ 


*4* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
743-745 Broadway, - New York 


NEW-BOoKs: 


The Young Pianists Guide. 
A cofiection of Sonatinas and other pieces of Standard value, 
ee gradually upto the easier Sonatas of Mozart, a 


dn 
etc. ompiled, thoroughly phrased and fingered, by GEO. 
SCHNEIDER. Sheet music size pages, bound in boards. 


Price, $1.25 by mail. 

Calisthenic Exercises and Marches 
with Pleasing Drill Songs and Music, for Schools, Coll ° 
Private Entertainments and Pablic Exhibitions. Prepared by 
FRANK L. BRISTOW, Price, so cents by mail. 


Guitar Chords. Chords for the Banjo. 


A collection of Chords in the Principal Major and Minor Keys, . 


intended for those who have not the time to take lessons. 
Prepared by F.WsWESSENBERG. Price of each, socts, by mail. 


Modet Practice Lessons. 
A thoroughly Graded Elementary Course, selected from ‘‘The 
Repertoire,’ by DR. GEO, F. ROOT, Price, 25cts. by_mail, 


His Fortune. 
A new secular Cantata for Schools, Societies and Public En- 
tertainments. Arranged by MAGGIE RICK. Price 30c, by mail. 


. Ideal Four Hand Album, 
om from the best works of Wagner, Jambor, Grieg, 
Gounod, Jadassohn, Handel, Alfoldi, Saint Saens, etc. Edited 
by J.O.V. PROCHAZA. Bound in boards. Price $1 oo by mail. 


The Musical Visitor. 
a Monthly Journal of Music for Choirs and Organists, Price, 
$1.50 per yea.. Single copies rs cents. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


& Sons Music The John Church Ce,, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New York. 


Into 
Ais Marvellous Light 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND BELIEF. Twenty 
discourses by Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT 
HALL, D.D., of Brooklyn. $1.50. 

An excellent volume of discourses, touching 
on subjects of the deepest significance, and 
treating them with excellent ability, literary 
skill, and spiritual breadth. They are not 
doctrinal or controversial, but helpful and 
inspiring. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 
THE NEW SONG BOOK 


Gospel Hymns No.6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS 
Believed by many to be the best of the series. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 
OF GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 
Contains 16 Pages more than Regular Edition. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cents 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East oth St., New York 
81 Randolph St., Chicago 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


74 West 4th St.,Circinnati 
13 East 16th St., NewYork 


THE LEADING HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


Laudes “Domini 


COMPILED BY THE REV. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, D. D. 


This is the standard church music book of to-day. 
latest and best work of Dr. Robinson, of whose hymn-books 
two million copies have been sold. As an indication of its 


It is the 


increasing popularity we give below a list of 


RECENT ADOPTIONS: 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. (Centre). 
Rev. Newman Smythe, D. D., 650 
copies. 
WARE, MASS. (Cong.), 300 copies. 
Rev. A. B. Bassett. 
WASHINGTON, PA. (Pres.), 278 copies. 
Rev. James I. Brownson. 
DULUTH, MINN. (Pres.), 400 copies. 
Rev. A. W. Ringland, D. D. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. (Pres.), 245 copies. 
Rev. J. W. Dinsmore, D. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. (Pres.), 500 copies. 
Rev. S. S. Mitchell, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. (Dutch Ref'd), 450. 
Rev. J. M. Farrar, D. D. 
OAKLAND, CAL. (Pres.), 475 copies. 
Rev. R. F. Coyle, D. D. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL. (Pres.), 200 copies. 
Rev. R. H. Hartley. 
SAVANNAH, GA. (Pres.), 250 copies. 
Rev. J. F. Dripps, D. D. 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. (Cong.), 300 cop. 
Rey. C. O. Day, D. D. 
TOLEDO, O. (Pres.), 150 copies. 
Rev. S. G. Anderson. 
ALLEGHENY, PA. (Pres.), 225 copies. 
Rev. S. J. Glass. 


If you need new hymn-books for church, prayer-meeting, 
or Sunday-school, ‘‘Laudes Domini” in one of its several 


ORANGE, N. J. (Pres.), 300 copies. 
Rev. Rufus S. Green, D. D. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. (Pres.), 250 copies. 

Rev. Henry D. Lindsay. 
TACOMA, WASH. (Pres.), 600 copies. 
Rev. J. M. Patterson. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. (Cong.), 225 cop. 
Rev. Geo. F. Prentiss. 
ATLANTA, GA. (Pres.), 250 copies. 
Rev. E. H. Barnett, D. D. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (Pres.), 200 cop. 
Rev. Wm. M. Kincaid. 
HORNELLSVILLE, N.Y. (Pres.),150 cop. 
Rev. E. M. Deems, D. D. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. (Pres.), 131 copies. 
Rev. J. M. Richmond. 
JOLIET, ILL. (Pres.), 150 copies. 
Rev. C, A. Lippincott. 
UTICA, N. Y. (Pres.), 200 copies. 
Rev. F. W. Townsend. 
MACON, GA. (Pres.), 240 copies. 
Rev. W. B. Jennings. 
DETROIT, MICH. (Pres.), 200 copies. 
Rev. R. J. Service. 
ONEIDA, N. Y. (Pres.), 175 copies. 
Rev. Samuel Jessup, D. D. 


forms is sure to give satisfaction. 
LAUDES DOMINI for the Church. 
LAUDES DOMINI, Abridged Edition. 
LAUDES DOMINI for the Prayer-meeting. 
LAUDES DOMINI for the Sunday-school. 


Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting edi- 


tions sent free to pastors for examination. 


A sample of Laupes 


Domini FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL sent, post-paid, for 35 cents. 
Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 

send for our little book of ‘‘ Forty American Churches,” containing 

pictures of some new and famous churches in which Laupes Domm 


is used. Also a list of hundreds of other churches using it. 


Our: 


little vest-pocket book of ‘‘International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-school workers, 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


EGYPT 


Three Essays on the History, Religion, and 
Art of Ancient Egypt. By MARTIN 
BRIMMER, President of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Illustrated with 
a Colored Map and thirty-six full-page 
gelatine reproductions from photogravures 
and photographs, of the most interesting 
objects in Egypt. One vol., 8vo, full 
leather, with an exquisite cover-stamp, 
after designs of Mrs. Whitman, $5; full 
vellum, $6. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 East 17th Street, New York 


can be made working for 
$75 to $250 a Month mate working for 
BIAN EXPOSITION ILLUSTRATED. _ Enclose 
stampa tor compe copy and oarticulars. Mention this paper. 

J. B. CAMPBELL, Editor, 218 LaSalle st., Chicago. 


Leason & Lafterty’s 


FOR YOUR SINCINGC CLASS 


Graded Collection 


A Wide-awake, Progressive Text-book, with a Fine Col- 
lection of Songs for Practice and Recreation. 
176 pages, 86.00 per dozen. Sent on approbation 
on receipt of 60 cents. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. oth St., New York 81 Randolph St., Chicago 
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The Outlook 


N interview with a high Russian official 
has recently appeared in the news- 
papers which is of the most signifi- 
cant character. Close upon the heels 
of the recent declaration of the Czar 
that famine does not exist in his Empire 
comes this vivid description of almost 

universal destitution, of momentous economic significance, 
from a man declared to be as well informed as any man in 
the Czar’s dominions. According to this authority, the 
most appalling feature of the present famine is not the im- 
mediate destitution and suffering, but the revelation of con- 
ditions which are likely to perpetuate contemporary misery. 
This famine has not come suddenly, nor will it depart 
suddenly. It is the natural consequence of years of bad 
management, and it promises to become chronic. The 
peasants may be relieved by putting food in their hands, 
but they have already killed off their horses and cattle, 
and how are these necessary instruments of labor to be 
restored to them? Fifty provinces will be in a state of 
starvation by spring. Even those provinces which have 
had good harvests have not had enough for their own 
sustenance. They will be buying corn before the winter 
is over, and in thy spring they will be as destitute as the 
other provinces. ‘So far the Empire has stood because of 
the apathy of the peasants, but the peasants will not starve 
in great numbers without serious uprisings. They lean 
upon the Czar as children upon a father. When they find 
that the Czar does not aid them, they will turn upon him. 
In the Church and in Rome the Czar has powerful and 
influential enemies. The inhabitants of the Baltic prov- 
inces, once notably loyal, are now disaffected. Finland is 
full of the spirit of revolt; Poland is the seed-bed of insur- 
rection and conspiracy ; Russian society is sunk in material- 
ism; the worship of the Czar, which has been the assurance 
of his safety, is passing away ; and, most portentous of all, 
according to this observer, the Nihilists, in accordance 
with a new policy, have many representatives at the head 
of affairs, whose sole policy is to push on the present Gov- 
ernment to ruin by intensifying misgovernment in every 
direction. ‘Those who know best believe that this state- 
ment of the condition is not exaggerated, and that famine, 
terrible as it is, is only one feature of a situation which 
cannot long continue. 


While the Czar of Russia secludes himself at Gatchina 
and doubts the existence of a famine, Count Tolstoi is 
nobly illustrating the humanitarian doctrines which he has 
been so long preaching. He is living, according to recent 
reports, on the estate of a friend in the department of 
Dankoff, at a point where, within a radius of thirty miles, 
he has established between twenty and thirty public 
kitchens to feed the destitute. The confidence of the 
Russian people in his integrity and devotion is evidenced 
by the fact that in a single month he has received more 
than 20,000 rubles from all parts of the country, and he 
has been able, by dispensing this sum, to feed thousands 


of starving people. His work is continuous and his 
activity tireless. He exposes himself to the severe winter 
weather, at the age of sixty-three, without thought of him- 
self. The people see him everywhere, on the most famil- 
iar terms. He has become a kind of visible providence 
to them, and they worship him as a father. Count Tolstoi 
has spoken to the whole world through his books; he has 
now the rare good fortune of illustrating his spirit in the 
most practical fashion, and it is evident that he is not falling 
below his opportunity. His simplicity, his sympathy, his 
complete identification with the life of the people, his 
apprehension of their needs, and his absolute devotion to 
them, make him, just now, the most inspiring figure in a 
country peculiarly given over to materialism, corruption, 
and selfishness. Whatever may be thought of his social- 
istic theories, there can be but one opinion about the 
simple nobility of the man’s nature and life. 


B 

It is reported that, as the result of a conference between 
the Pope and the French Ambassador at Rome, a com- 
plete understanding has been reached with regard to the 
matters at issue between France and the Pope. The Pope 
accepts the terms suggested by France; namely, the ces- 
sation of letters from the French bishops approving of 
the conduct of the Bishop of Aix in his open defiance of 
the French Government, and the suppression of what are 
known as catechisms, which have been published in a few 
of the French dieceses, and in which electoral matters have 
been discussed. Leo XIII. is of a very pacific disposition, 
and has shown in various ways his desire to bring the 
Catholic Church more in accord with the French Repub- 
lic. It is not likely that he will be driven out of that 
course by recent occurrences or by the influence of extreme 
Catholics in France; but in all times the utterances of 
the Papacy on matters of this kind have been so uncer- 
tain that it has been unwise to predict the issue of this 
particular matter, and it is still unwise to declare that the 
incident is terminated. The French Government has a 
great advantage in its discussions with the Papacy in that 
it may substitute for the Concordat of 1801 the Concordat 
of 1814, which is distinctly less favorable to the Catholic 
clergy. The firmness of the French Ministry in adhering 
to its policy in this matter will still further increase the 
confidence of Europe in the stability of the Republic. 
The Pope will probably reaffirm his former order to the 
French bishops forbidding them to express their approval 
of the action of the Archbishop of Aix, and the order of 
the Ministry forbidding the episcopal pilgrimages to 
Rome will be enforced. If this be the end of the matter, 
as it promises to be, the Ministry has come out with 
flying colors. 

ying 


In the affair with Bulgaria the French Ministry has 
made a much less creditable chapter of current history. 
The Bulgarian Government has courteously but finally 
declined to rescind the decree expelling the French jour- 
nalist Chadourne from Bulgaria, and there is good reason 
to believe that practically the matter will end here, 
although diplomatic notes may be interchanged for an 
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indefinite time. The Bulgarian refusal sets out at length 
the Bulgarian position. It declares that the conduct of 
M. Chadourne was intolerable ; that it was brought to the 
notice of the French representative in Bulgaria last autumn, 


- who was asked to notify his Government with regard to the 


matter, and who was notified that it was the intention of 
Bulgaria to expel M. Chadourne if he continued his objec- 
tionable course. The note cites recent instances in which 
this power has been used by the Government without 
remonstrance, and it happens that in two of these instances 
this power has been used for the expulsion of Frenchmen 
and France made no protest whatever, although in these 
instances the French representative had not been notified 
in advance. In itself the incident has been an insignifi- 
cant one; its importance lay in possible complications 
with the great Powers, and in the fact that every inci- 
dent of this kind, however insignificant at the start, may be 
the initial step in the disclosure of a new policy on the 
part of one of those Powers. It is evident, however, that 
France is no more ready to open strife in the Balkan regions 
than is Germany or Austria. 


Authoritative statistics of the Argentine Republic, says 
the “ Evening Post,” “‘ show the public debt to be upwards 
of six hundred million dollars, and the interest charge 
upon it to be greater than the present revenues of the 
national Government. As a consequence, the three-and-a- 
half per cent. Argentine bonds are down to twenty-six cents 
on the dollar, which means that for a fresh loan, however 
small, the Republic would have to pay fourteen per cent. 
interest. It was the depreciation of Argentine securities, 
it will be remembered, that caused the failure of the 
Barings which precipitated the last great panic. These 
lenders, it may be said, are not entirely the victims of the 
mad policy which the “ enterprising’? South American 
Republic has pursued during the last decade. They are 
in part responsible for it ; for their loans fed the madness 
which had taken possession of the young nation, and 
helped it along in the spendthrift policy which has resulted 
in its bankruptcy. Upon a scale which is not dreamed 
of in the United States, the Argentine Republic pursued 
a policy of helping this industry, and that industry, and 
the other industry, out of the public treasury. It avoided 
favoritism to particular industries by making every indus- 
try a favorite. Not only the owners of railroads, but the 
owners of farm lands, were aided in “developing the 
resources of the country.” The owner of a large tract of 
land, for example, had but to secure a sham survey and 
a sham map, with the signature of a government official, to 
convert a barren wilderness into a “contro agricola,” 
the center of an agricultural colony, on the strength of 
which he could borrow from the State bank half its imag- 
inary value and three times its real value, for the ostensible 
purpose of its improvement. Often no improvement was 
made, and the whole policy was as corrupting as it was 
wasteful. There was no influential class to revolt against 
it, since it was carried on by means of borrowing instead 
of by means of taxation, and the next generation, which 
was to bear the burden, was not yet in existence. The 
whole episode teaches that a government which makes 
no money cannot pauperize certain industries without 
proportionately impoverishing the rest, and cannot pauper- 
ize all without in the end impoverishing all. 


It would be hard to say how many times it has been 
announced that the problem of the source of the Nile has 
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been definitely solved. Almost every African explorer of 
note has formed a theory of his own which has been 
accepted by the world at large until his next successor in 
African travel has victoriously overthrown it, only in time 
to find his own theory in like manner refuted. The latest 
claim to having unraveled this perplexing geographical 
puzzle comes from Emin Pasha, who is now roving about 
in Central Africa quite on his own hook, so to speak, hav- 
ing been disowned as the representative of the German 
Government, which sent him out before it entered into the 
agreement with Great Britain as to territorial boundaries. 
The reports from Emin indicate that, whether his belief as - 
to the exact origin of the Nile is true or not, at least he 
has discovered the mouth of an important river not hitherto 
visited by white men, and which must bear an important rela- 
tion to the river and lake topography of the country. It will 
be remembered that Mr. Stanley thought he had established 
Alexandra Lake and its inlet as the source of the Alexandra 
Nile. He did not, it is true, actually visit this lake, but he 
had followed the course of its supposed inlet, the Kagera, 
and on native testimony connected the river with the lake. 
Now the reports from Emin’s party say that he has dis- 
covered a river called by the natives the Kifu, which rises 
somewhere northeast of Ujiji, flows over two hundred miles, 
passing Mount Mfumbiro, and emptying from the south 
into Lake Albert Edward. This would make the main 
course of the Upper Nile to be the Kifu, Lake Albert Ed- 
ward, the Semlikie River, and so to Albert Lake. As with 
Stanley’s last expedition, so with Emin’s present exploration ; 
the news from it is curiously contradictory and uncertain. 
But it is already evident that when Emin returns to the 
coast he will have a story to tell which may not be infe- 
rior, in its geographical and ethnological importance, to 
that of Stanley himself. 


Secretary Blaine has sent notes to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of Austria, Hayti, Nicaragua, Honduras, Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, and the Philippine Islands, informing 
them that on March 1s the President will issue a proclama- 
tion suspending the free admission of sugars, molasses, 
coffee, tea, and hides from those countries, unless they 
meantime conclude satisfactory reciprocity treaties with 
us. The sending out of these notes has naturally revived 
the discussion as to the constitutionality of the clause in 
the McKinley bill authorizing the President to impose 
taxes at his discretion, and has further called forth some 
rather hysterical protests against a “ Harrison tax,” This 
is taking Secretary Blaine’s reciprocity policy much too 
seriously. We believe that the Democrats would gain 
more if they criticised it, as the Canadian Liberals are 
doing, for offering reciprocity to the countries with which 
we naturally do very little trading, and withholding it 
from those with which we naturally do a great deal. A 
reciprocity treaty with every one of the countries named 
would not perceptibly add to our commerce, and a retali- 
atory policy toward them would not sensibly diminish it. 


The Supreme Court of Connecticut has rendered its 
decision in the case of Judge Morris against Governor 
Bulkeley, and unanimously upholds the latter as Governor 
of the State. The Court bases its decision upon the fact 
that the Legislature made no declaration of the election 
of State officers, as the Constitution requires it to do, upon 
the second day of its session, in order to make such elec- 
tion complete. Governor Bulkeley cannot be dislodged 
unless Judge Morris establishes through the Superior 
Court that he received a majority of all the votes cast at 
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the last election, and not merely a majority on the face of 
the returns. It is certainly to be hoped that the Demo- 
cratic Senate will now recognize the Republican State 
officers, and that the machinery of government may no 
longer be blocked. If the Democrats would do this, 
and conduct an aggressive campaign for a new constitu- 
tion which should put an end to the minority rule of the 
decayed towns, they would have a chance of immediate 
success, and the certainty of ultimate success. 


Governor Flower’s first message to the New York Legis- 
lature disappoints no one, agreeably or otherwise. It of 
course demands the redistricting of the State, so that the 
Republican rural districts, in which the population has 
been decreasing since 1875, shall have fewer representa- 
tives at Albany and Washington, and the Democratic cities, 
which have grown so enormously, shall have more repre- 
sentatives. This demand is so manifestly just that it is 
discreditable to the politics of the State that it remained 
absolutely unrecognized so long as the Republicans con- 
trolled a single branch of the State government. If Gov- 
ernor Flower shall now use his influence upon his party to 
make the redistricting bill moderate and just, it will 
intrench itself more firmly through popular majorities than it 
can hope to intrench itself against popular majorities. The 
people are tired of gerrymandering, and a good many 
are ready to ignore other issues when the counting-out 
process is resorted to. Aside from this demand, the most 
important recommendations made are, the repeal of the 
law forbidding newspapers to print the details of execu- 
tions, the refusal of further appropriations in support of 
university extension, and the enactment of a law taxing 
the bonded indebtedness of corporations. With the first 
two of these recommendations we are not in sympathy. 
We believe in State aid to the higher education of the 
people as carried forward by university extension, and we 
do not believe in State aid to the lower education of the 
people as carried forward by printing the details of execu- 
tions. Furthermore, we believe that in this we represent 
the spirit of American democracy. Certainly our Western 
States which are. the most defiantly American in their 
legislation have gone furthest in liberal appropriations for 
higher education, and one of them at least—Minnesota— 
has gone further than New York toward preventing its news- 
papers from appealing to morbid and degrading tastes in 


their readers. 


But while we criticise these recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Flower, we heartily indorse his recommendation that 
the bonds of corporations be taxed in the hands of the 
corporations, where they can be reached. There is no 
reason in the world why the $10,000,000 stock issued by the 
West Shore Railroad should be taxed and the $50,000,000 
bonds which it has issued should be untaxed. It is the 
bonds that are valuable. It is the bondholders who 
should be taxed, no matter whether they live in New York, 
in Philadelphia, or in London. The bill which passed the 
Assembly last year, levying a moderate tax on each per 
cent. of interest paid to bondholders of New York corpora- 
tions, ought this year to pass both branches of the Legis- 
lature. If Governor Flower sees to it that it does, he will 
convince a great many doubters that his party is demo- 
cratic in fact as well as in name. Last week we received 


a request from the “Tax Reform Association” of this 
city that we advocate a “ home rule” tax bill, giving over 
to the counties to establish each its own system of taxa- 
We are heartily in favor of tax reform, and we are 
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heartily in favor of home rule, but we unhesitatingly con- 
demn this proposal. A home rule bill for the taxing of 
corporations would be as bad as a home rule bill for 
taxing distilleries. The corporations, like the distilleries, 
would all soon be located where there was practically 
no tax. As things now stand, the National Govern- 
ment alone can effectively tax distilleries, and the State 
Government alone can effectively tax corporations. The 
attempt to reach the bonds of the West Shore road in the 
hands of their owners can result only in perjury and eva- 
sion. If the State taxes them in the hands of the corpo- 
ration, evasion and perjury are as impossible as when it 
levies a tax upon its farm lands. That the foreign holders 
of American property would be compelled to pay a share 
in this tax is an argument in its favor. 


Our attention has been called to the report for the year 
1890 of Mr. George W. Parker, President of the St. Louis, 
Alton, and Terre Haute Railroad Company. It is of special 
interest because it recommends the adoption of some sys- 
tem of profit-sharing which shall apply to all the working 
employees of the line. While this proposed profit-sharing 
has a philanthropic motive, the chief reason advanced for 
its. adoption is that it will interest the officers and employ- 
ees of the company in the economic management of the 
road. This seems to us one of the most vital reasons for 
the introduction of the principle of profit-sharing into the 
industrial world. President Parker points out the fact that 
“there is no other kind of business so dependent on its 
employees for success as railroading, and, at the same 
time, the real owners of railroad property seldom partici- 
pate in its active management; they confide it to others, 
and the problem is so to interest these others as to influ- 
ence them to exercise that care and diligence which pru- 
dent men employ in their personal business.” President 
Parker further believes that profit-sharing would counter- 
act those various influences which are often at work in a 
railroad company that tend to develop among the employ- 
ees a feeling of more or less antagonism toward the com- 
pany. He feels, and we decidedly agree with him, that 
some sort of successful profit-sharing would wipe out the 
strikes which are so disastrous, not only to railroad stock- 
holders, but to the traveling public. In response to our 
request, President Parker now writes to us saying that his 
company has not yet fixed upon a definite plan or method 
of profit-sharing, but that the directors are so earnest in 
their hope of bringing about the matter in some practicable 
way that it is under consideration by a special committee of 
the Board. In whatever way a share of the profits should 
be distributed among the railroad employees, from the 
track-laborer up to the most responsible division officer, 
President Parker believes that “ the labor dividends would 
soon find investment in the dividend-paying capital stock of 
the company, and that thus a property relation between 
the company and its employees would soon be built up, 
and stand as a guaranty of faithful and efficient service, 
compared with which labor organizations, however allur- 
ing, would soon lose their attraction.” We shall watch 
with much interest this entirely business-like as well as 
philanthropic effort to apply to a road an economic prin- 
ciple which we believe will, in the near future, be gener- 
ally recognized as essential to the success of all business 
firms and corporations. 


In accordance with our practice of presenting, so far as 
possible, the fullest and most sympathetic reports of all 
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movements, we publish on another page a report of a 
very interesting and significant Roman Catholic conven- 
tion held in this city last week, from the pen of the Rev. 
Walter Elliott, of the Paulist Fathers, who acted as pre- 
siding officer. The significance of this Convention lies in 
its very title. The “ Apostolate of the Press” has an 
aggressive ring, and that ring was heard in most of the 
addresses delivered before the Convention. Father Elliott 
tells us that the main purpose of the Convention was to 
place the Roman Catholic Church in a missionary attitude 
toward non-Catholics. In other words, it represents a 
Catholic missionary effort towards Protestantism in this 
country. The Convention gave expression to lay opinion, 
and it has, for that reason, all the greater interest and 
meaning for Protestants. The instrumentality through 
which this aggressive movement is to be made is the press, 
and the summing up of the discussion was the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee for the purpose of secur- 
ing a full exposition of Roman Catholic views and prin- 
ciples through the newspapers. Another significant fact in 
connection with this Convention lies in the representative 
American character of most of the speakers. Professor 
Robinson, of the Yale Law School, Mr. George Parsons 
Lathrop, and Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, are all 
representative American names. In this country there is 
a free field for the discussion of all religious views and the 
presentation of the claims of all religious bodies. The 
Christian Union feels no concern about the safety of 
Protestantism, and it is glad to report a new spirit of 
aggressiveness among Roman Catholics, if that spirit 
means new religious fervor and fire. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Mr. Lathrop’s interpretation of Protestant 
feeling toward the Roman Catholic Church is not one 
that we should accept or that we should believe to be borne 
out by the facts. 


GENERAL NEws.—Hon. John Sherman has been nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for United States 
Senator from Ohio by the Republican State caucus, receiv- 
ing 53 votes as against 38 for Mr. Foraker. The New 
York Chamber of Commerce has passed a resolution urging 
the State Legislature to appropriate the sum of $1,000,000 
to enable the State to be suitably represented at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. A relief expedition to aid Lieu- 
tenant Peary, the Arctic explorer now in Greenland, will 
be sent out under the auspices of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences, under the charge of Professor Heil- 
prin. By an explosion in the Osage Mine at Krebs, 
Indian Territory, on Thursday of last week, nearly a 
hundred miners were killed and as many more severely 
injured. It is stated that Russian troops are being 
massed in Poland, indicating that political disturbances 
are feared there. The French Chamber of Deputies 
has passed the new tariff law. The President has nomi- 
nated as members of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion, James W. McDill, of Iowa, in place of Judge Cooley, 
and W. M. Lindsey, of Kentucky, in place of the late 
W. L. Bragg; William R. Morrison, of Illinois, is reap- 
pointed. England, France, and Spain have sent war- 
ships to Tangier, in consequence of the insurgent move- 
ment in Morocco; rumors of disagreement between France 
and England on account of alleged interference by the 
latter in Morocco affairs are contradicted. The United 
States troops are in pursuit of the Mexican revolution- 
ist, Garza, who is still supposed to be recruiting forces in 
Texas, The advisability of holding an International 


Silver Congress in Chicago in 1893 is under discussion at 
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Washington; many Democrats favor the idea as remov- 
ing the silver question from politics next year——On 
Monday the Senate unanimously ratified the international 
agreement for the prevention and suppression of the slave 
trade in Africa, agreed on in Brussels in the summer of 
1890, and which has already received the ratification of 
the other parties to the treaty—England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Portugal; as passed, the treaty includes a clause 
intimating that the United States has no desire to take 
any part in the establishing of territorial boundaries or the 
division of political power among the European countries 
now holding territory in Africa; an ad valorem duty of 
not more than ten per cent. will be levied by the Congo 
State on products imported from the United States, the 
proceeds, or their equivalent, to be used in putting down 
the slave trade. 
& 


General Armstrong 


There are few men in the United States whose retire- 
ment from active public service would involve such general 
loss as General Armstrong. His life-work has lain en- 
tirely outside of political lines of action, but there is no 
man in the country who is in a truer and deeper sense a 
public man—a man whose private interests have been 
absorbed in public interests, whose private action has 
been devoted with indomitable energy and unswerving 
fidelity to the public good since he entered the army in 
1862. A fearless and efficient soldier in active service 
during some of the most critical campaigns of the war, 


attaining the rank of brevet brigadier-general, when the 


conflict was over he became the best friend that the 
South has had in this generation, for he saw at the start 
what other men have learned to see slowly, that the future 
of the South was indissolubly bound up with education, 
and that by education alone were her terrible and per- 
plexing problems to be solved. When he left the army 
he entered at once upon work among the freedmen, and, 
as a result of his experience in that capacity in Virginia, 
he used successfully his great personal influence to estab- 
lish an educational center under the charge of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. Land was bought, and in 
1868 the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute for 
Negroes was opened, with General Armstrong at its head. 
It is needless here to recount the marvelous progress of 
that institution, to describe its methods, or to set forth the 
immense service which he has rendered to two races; but 
its principal service has been not so much to the negro 
and the Indian as to the South and to the whole country. 
It has been a center of training for men devoid of the 
knowledge and the skill and the character which were 
essential not only to their salvation, but to the safety and 
prosperity of the sections in which they live. Every edu- 
cated negro who has gone out from Hampton Institute has 
been an additional force in the development of the New 
South ; and the time will come when, in recognition of his 
magnificent services and of his noble life, the South, out of 
pure gratitude, will erect statues to General Armstrong’s 
memory. ‘The news of his recent severe illness carried sor- 
row to all parts of the country, as the news of his gradual 
recovery and of the hopeful outlook for his future has brought 
courage and cheer. The Christian Union, in placing his 
portrait on its title-page, honors itself no less than him. 
The child of missionary parents, he has illustrated on a 
noble scale the missionary spirit, the spirit of sacrifice and 
service which seeks not its own but the good of others, 
which counts the cost of no sacrifice, which stops at no 
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obstacles, which gives itself without stint, even to the 
giving of life, for the good-of men, 


Egyptian Affairs 


Mohammed Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt, who died on 
Thursday of last week, was a man of stronger individual 
character than has been common with Egyptian rulers. 
He was the eldest son of Ismail Pasha, his mother being 
a common Fellah slave. Though not excluded from the 
legitimate line of succession according to Mohammedan 
ideas, he was no favorite with his father, and possibly this 
very fact gave him more personal force than his over- 
petted brothers, the sons of legitimate wives. At all 
events, when Ismail was compelled to abdicate, it was to 
Tewfik that the Sultan turned as to the best-fitted man to 
stand as at least figurehead of the Government. In 1882 
the insurrection of Arabi Bey broke out, caused mainly by 
financial and industrial distress, but directed chiefly at 
the foreign interference. Tewfik at first reluctantly 
tolerated the movement, but after the street riot in 
Cairo which was the excuse for the bombardment of 
Alexandria by the English fleet, the Khedive prac- 
tically put himself into the hands of the British rep- 
resentatives. The defeat of Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
his imprisonment, strengthened the hold of the English 
on the country. As between the French and the 
British influence Tewfik steadily threw his influence on 
the side of the latter. His motive for this seems to have 
been intelligently patriotic, and the events have justified 
his hope. Personally Tewfik was quite free from the 
usual Oriental vice and selfishness of rulers, and gave 
evidence of considerable administrative ability. The 
rumors of poisoning which always follow the death of an 
Eastern ruler have resolved themselves in Tewfik’s case 
to a probability that the treatment by the native doctors 
wis inadequate and that foreign physicians were not called 
in until it was too late. Prince Abbas, a boy of seventeen 
and Tewfik’s eldest son, now becomes Khedive. 

The death of the Khedive was the signal for an instant 
revival of the discussion concerning the English position 
in Egypt. The French press promptly took hold of the 
matter, with the hope of bringing European pressure to 
bear to force the English out, but this intention was 
defeated at the start by the equally prompt action of 
President Carnot, who immediately sent his congratula- 
tions to the new Khedive as if everything would go on as 
before. There is every reason to believe that there will 
be no change of policy. Under a Conservative Ministry 
the English will never desert Egypt; and it is a question 
whether, under any Ministry, it would be wise for them to 
do so at this moment. Whatever may be said about their 
original right in Egypt, there is good reason to believe 
that, on the whole, and in spite of very serious blunders of 
policy, their management of Egyptian affairs has been 
beneficial to the Egyptians. If the latter could be left to 
manage their own +ffairs by the withdrawal of the English 
officials, it might be well to commit that task into their 
hands ; but the withdrawal of England would undoubtedly 
mean the appearance of France on the scene, and, as a 
rule, the English are much better colonial administrators 
than the French. English occupation is often utterly 


without foundation of right, and English methods are often 
harsh and arbitrary, but English rule means established 
law, security for property and person, and generally 
honest and capable administration. 


This is what it has 
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meant in Egypt, and it is said that Abbas Pasha recog- 
nizes that fact. He is still so young a man that it is 
impossible to predict his future or to speak authoritatively 
concerning his character. The late Khedive was loyal to 
the English rule, apparently because he believed in it. He 
was content to reign while Sir Evelyn Baring, the English 
Commissioner, governed. His successor has been brought 
up in the same faith. He has lived largely abroad, has 
been well educated in English, and is said to be an 
admirer of English institutions. When he reaches Cairo, 
however, he will be the focus of conflicting interests and 
influences, Turkish, French, English; and he will need 
rare good sense and steadiness of character to accept the 
conditions under which he must rule, and to follow a 
settled policy. The English are already so well intrenched 
that the appearance of a new ruler on the Nile probably 
means not only an extension of their stay in Egypt, but 
the establishment of their influence on a still more endur- 


ing basis. 


More Dangerous than Skepticism 


There is danger in skepticism ; but have our conserva- 
tive readers ever thought of the greater danger of shams? 
of making believe believe? of trying to think something 
which is not really thinkable, or at least is not really 
thought? Have they ever thought of the danger of brib- 
ing men to declare their adhesion to a creed which is to 
them not true? or of punishing them by loss of office or 
favor or social recognition for frankly avowing doubts 
which others, less frank or less courageous, stifle or con- 
ceal? The Master never condemned honest doubt. 
There were unbelievers in his day ; Sadducees, who believed 
not in immortality, and in parts only of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Christ met their arguments, and, when they under- 
took to overthrow the faith which he held and taught, he 
answered them. But he never condemned them. The 
one sin which he did condemn was hypocrisy. Shams of 
all sorts were odious to him. He denounced the Pharisees 
who for a pretense made long prayers. He put out of the 
room the hired mourners who made a show of simulated 
grief. He bade the dissimulating Judas Iscariot leave the 
room before he would commence his last sacred converse 
with his disciples. He who was the Truth could not 
endure a lie. 

Our objection to all imposition of creeds is that it tends 
to produce a spirit of dissimulation. One objection to 
heresy trials is that they lead to concealments and disin 
genuous confessions of faith. Excuses are current— 
plausible excuses—for external conformity; but the 
moment a man begins to excuse a departure, by so much 
as a hair’s breadth, from the truth, he begins a process of 
demoralization. He who permits himself to enter on a 
course of plausible concealments or plausible conformi- 
ties, for prudential reasons, blurs his moral perceptions. 
The spiritual eye is a very delicate eye; it is dangerous 
to tamper with it. The Church which teaches its ministry 
that if one wishes to get along comfortably with his con- 
gregation he must make believe believe, must conform, 
must repeat the creed which he does not really believe, or 
subscribe to it with mental reservations, is robbing its 
ministry of its power; for the power of the ministry lies 
absolutely and wholly in the confidence of the people 
in its absolute truthfulness. The mother who teaches 
her boy to conceal from her his doubts, because his 
mother thinks them wicked and will be pained by them, is 
inflicting on him an incalculable injury. Skepticism is 
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like the measles—very dangerous if it is driven in; com- 
paratively harmless if it is encouraged to come out. 

But it is not only conscious concealment and conscious 
conformity which demoralize. There iseven more danger 
in the false pretense which is unconscious. The man has 
been brought up to think that belief in certain doctrines 
is religion, or a part of religion, and that disbelief in them 
is irreligious. He no longer believes that the big fish swal- 
lowed Jonah, or that the world was made in six days, or 
that there is a hell of endless suffering. He does not 
really believe these things. Perhaps his disbelief goes 
deeper. He does not really believe in the inspiration of 
the Bible, or in the divinity of Jesus Christ, or in his mirac- 
ulous conception or his resurrection. But he dares not 
confess to himself his unbelief. He is afraid, not only to 
confess it to others, but even to acknowledge it to himself. 
So he makes believe believe. He brings his will to bear 
upon these problems, and determines that he will believe 
what he supposes he ought to believe. He resolves to 
believe, and thinks that enough. But resolving to believe 
is not the same as believing. The intellect is not subject 
to the will. When the wish is father to the thought, the 
thought is unreal, untrue. Trying to believe something 
for the sake of a reward here or hereafter, determining to 
believe, making believe believe—this is dangerous busi- 
ness. The lawof truth is very simple and very absolute. 
It is moral to believe what comnfends itself to the mind 
as truth; to believe it because it is truth. It is immoral 
to try to believe something which is not true, and which 
does not seem to be true, but which one wants to believe 
because it is comfortable and rewarding. A torturing 
truth is better than a delicious lie. It is better to follow 
truth to the rack and the fagot, though the rack and the 
fagot were eternal, than to follow a lie into a king’s palace, 
though the palace were celestial. God will never condemn 
a man for a disinterested belief; and he will never com- 
mend a man for a bribed and purchased one. 

A man may, indeed, perceive that his unbelief is due to 
his incapacity ; and he may desire to acquire the capacity 
which he lacks. He may be quite unable to realize the 
Copernican theory of astronomy, and may have a large 
respect for those who believe in it. He may believe, on 
their authority, that it is true, and that his failure to 
realize the truth is due to his lack of education. And he 
may desire to get the larger vision which education has 
given to others, and with it a knowledge of the truth which 
they know. He may not be able to realize any beauty in 
Browning or Wagner. If so, and he has a modicum of 
humility, he will recognize the fact that the defect is in 
himself ; and he will desire to cure the defect and acquire 
the power to perceive what others, better educated than 
himself, perceive. So he may see that men and women 
for whose character, intelligence, probity, he has great 
respect, find in life a God whom he does not find, and in 
Christ a beauty and power which he has not found, and 
in the Bible a helpfulness beyond anything he knows; and 
he may believe that his failure is due to his defect, and he 
may desire the moral and spiritual culture which enables 
them to see what he does not see. But this is quite dif- 
ferent from making believe see what he does not see. A 
deaf man may desire to be cured of his deafness ; but this 
is quite different from concealing his deafness and pretend- 
ing to hear. 

The danger of skepticism is nothing compared with the 
danger of a sham belief. Whether we be orthodox or 
heterodox, whether our creed be short or long, let us be 
true to ourselves, and neither pretend to others nor to our- 
selves to a belief which we do not really possess. 
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A Significant Discussion 


Every day and on every hand there are striking evi- 
dences of the spreading interest of intelligent men in ques- 
tions that relate to the bettering of the conditions of the 
poorer classes, and this interest shows itself in projects 
which deal not less with the spiritual uplifting of the 
world than with its material improvement. The other day, 
for instance, 252 members of the Twilight Club, a unique 
organization of this city which meets for monthly dinners 
and post-prandial discussions, gathered after dinner to dis- 
cuss the question, “How would you uplift the masses?” 
The first point of interest about such an occasion is the 
fact that 252 busy men can be brought together in the city 
of New York to talk on such matters at a club dinner. 
The second point of interest naturally attaches to the 
various views expressed about the question. Mrs. Joseph- 
ine Shaw Lowell, of the Charity Organization Society, 
wrote to the Club that “the human race can be uplifted 
only by education.” Miss Frances E. Willard sent the 
following answer to the question: “By putting myself 
under them with Christ for the leverage. If each of us 
would do this for a twelvemonth, there would be no masses 
and no classes.” The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, who was 
the first speaker, quoted a saying of Mr. Barnett’s, of 
Toynbee Hall, London: “ Don’t attempt to do the poor 
good with money. It is you they want.” Dr. Anna S. 
Daniels, who has made fifty thousand visits among New 
York tenements, said: “I think if I were going to uplift 
the masses I should first uplift the landlords. I would 
make it possible for each human being that lives in the 
slums to have a home.” Edward King, who belongs to 
the masses himself, and is well known as a labor leader, 
said that morally the masses need less uplifting than a 
good many of the uplifters, but that materially the masses 


do need help, and the best way to help them is to help 


those among the masses who are uplifting themselves and 
their fellows. “A great obstacle,” he says, “stands in the 
way from the want of confidence on the part of working- 
men, and the suspicion that every one who professes to be 
their friend has some ax to grind. What you have got to 
do is, not to stand on a pedestal and try to lift the masses, 
but to come down and help them lift themselves.” Charles 
Barnard, the playwright, made a plea for the theater as an 
uplifting influence, saying that after a busy day’s work 
the masses need amusement. Mrs. J. H. Johnston, the 
founder of the order of “ Little Mothers,” said : “ Create 
happiness and you make goodness. The poor respond 
quickly to such influences.” Mrs. Johnston would enforce 
the sanitary code and make every tenement-house a model 
of cleanliness. Dr. M. L. Holbrook advised a more 
extended industrial training for the young, to fit them for 
self-support. Joel Benton was of the opinion that “ pitch- 
forking benefits over a partition, or tossing gifts from open 
boxes into the pit for those who are pitied, is no remedy, 
but a promoter of the deplorable situation.” Mrs. Dr. 
Lozier, the President of Sorosis, declared that “the 
condescension of kid gloves to horny hands deserves con- 
tempt. The kid gloves must come off. The masses 
resent patronage, and uplifting without being consulted.” 
Such a discussion by such a club is one of the signs of 


the times. 


In our Anti-Lottery mail this week were two letters inquiring 
where contributions could be sent. We answer that all contri- 
butions sent to The Christian Union are promptly acknowl- 
edged in its columns and forwarded to the Treasurer of the 
New York Finance Committee. 
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The Spectator 


A wealthy gentleman who believes with Baron Cuvier that the 
dog is “ the completest, the most singular, and the most useful 
conquest ever made by man,” and who is an extensive breeder 
of the various families of the canine race, showed a letter to the 
Spectator the other day which had been received from a man 
to whom the kennel-owner had sent a beagle. The letter said: 
“The dog you sent me does excellent work on the trail of a 
rabbit, but he will not point.” The Spectator smiled a little 
that any one should expect a beagle to point game, but the dog- 
lover’s lip curled with scorn that he should have given away a 
valuable beagle to a man so ignorant of the dog’s capacity. 
“ Do you find many persons as ignorant as this gentleman in 
regard to the purposes to which dogs can be put ?” the Spectator 
asked. “Dol findthem! It seems to me I hardly ever find 
any other kind, and even among men who give attention to dog- 
breeding there is frequently gross ignorance about all other 
kinds of dogs except those to which they give special attention. 
But the ignorance of the general public should be enlightened, 
for the sake of the public and also for the sake of the dog.” 


& 


“ The worst thing that can happen to a valuable dog,” con- 
tinued this disciple of Cuvier, “ is for him to fall into the hands 
of a man who does not understand his nature, has no work for him 
to do, or who lacks the patience and the skill to train him to that 
work. Good working dogs have arrived at their present condi- 
tion of excellence by having their natural instincts trained to 
the highest point, and it follows that from generation to genera- 
tion a part of this training becomes instinct, and therefore, so 
long as the training is kept up and the breeding carefully regu- 
lated, the dog’s intelligence for the work he is specially fitted to 
do increases. And it naturally follows that if dogs are suffered 
to go without training, this instinct will deteriorate very rapidly. 
I hold, therefore, that a pointer or a collie not trained for field 
work is unfitted for breeding, it matters not how perfect either 
of them may be in those excellences of conformation which the 
judges examine and reckon when awarding prizes in the bench 


shows.” 
& 


“ Dogs have other cruel masters who are all unaware of their 
cruelty. We find that people living in large and crowded cities 
keep collies, mastiffs, St. Bernards, pointers and setters, and 
other dogs which need to have wholesome outdoor exercise to 
keep them in a good, healthy condition. These dogs are very 
companionable fellows and affectionate, and the temptation to 
have them about even when we have no adequate accommoda- 
tion for them is great, but it is a cruel unkindness to the dog. 
There are small dogs just as companionable which answer this 
purpose quite as well as the big fellows, and they alone should 
be kept as house-dogs in city homes. The pug rather thrives 
in the house, though he needs regular outdoor exercise, and the 
pug is a-great favorite with many persons. The various toy 
terriors also do well in the house. But such dogs do not have 
in them enough of the ‘ dog’ to satisfy some. To such I would 
recommend the French poodle and the fox-terrier. The French 
poodle is probably the most intelligent of all domestic animals. 
He can be taught todo everything but talk, and he can make him- 
self so well understood that speech is unnecessary to him. While 
the French poodle is the most intelligent of his race, the fox-terrier 
is the most gentlemanlike and probably the most courageous. 
He is naturally cleanly, and dislikes filth of every kind as much 
as the most careful housewife who ever made her husband and 
children uncomfortable in her zeal for tidiness. And his courage 
is beyond reproach. He knows no fear. There is nothing so 
large or so ferocious that it daunts him. Of course larger dogs 
and other big animals have no difficulty in killing this game 
little fellow, but, when of the right sort, he will cheerfully die 
rather than flee from any foe, however formidable. As a destroyer 
of vermin he has no superior, and as such he has a practical value. 
He was originally bred to be used in the hunting-field, to worry 
a fox from his hiding-place when Reynard had sought a hole in 
the ground. But the development of the speed of the fox-hound 
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has been so great that the fox-terrier can no longer keep up 
with a pack of hounds, and his original occupation is gone.” 


“ One of the loveliest dogs ever bred, one of the gentlest and 
most loyal,” continued the Spectator’s dog-loving friend, “ has, 
by some curious misapprehension of his qualities, fallen into such 
disrepute that the Legislature of the State of Massachusetts has 
enacted a statute which makes it a misdemeanor for any one to 
keep a dog of this breeding within the confines of the Common- 
wealth. This is the bloodhound, which is generally supposed 
to follow the trail of men, and, catching them, to rend their 
human victims limb from limb. If this were the characteristic 
of the dog, I should not blame those who have contributed to 
his disrepute. But, as a matter of fact, a well-bred and well- 
trained bloodhound would no more think of jumping upon and 
biting his quarry than would a pointer spring upon the pheasant 
or partridge he had scented. His business is not to kill game, 
but to find it. I. have seen a man-hunt in the hills of Vermont, 
the only place where the pure English bloodhound is bred, and 
when the dogs came up with the men they had trailed, they only 
showed delight at their success, and, by their ‘cessation from 
barking, indicated to the huntsman that they had found their 
game. I have heard it said that Mrs. Stowe, in her ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ did much towards bringing upon the bloodhound 
his disrepute. To see if this were so, I read over Mrs. Stowe’s 
book recently, and was surprised to find that she only once 
alluded to bloodhounds in all of her highly colored narrative, 
and never a single time brought them on the scene. She had 
other objects in view, without going out of her way to malign 
a family of dogs. But those who dramatized Mrs. Stowe’s 
story used the bloodhound with great realistic effect, and none 
of the wandering troupes which have played this drama has 
been so poor that it has not had a pack of dogs. But I have 
never known a troupe to have a pack of real bloodhounds. 
Instead, they have mongrels of various kinds, but always 
mongrels that looked savage and bloodthirsty. The bloodhound 
is not only not savage, but does not look so. On the contrary, 
he is amiable in disposition, and has d singularly dignified and 
benevolent expression.” 


‘‘ Mongrels should never be countenanced, for it is rare that 
they are of any use, and still rarer that they can be trusted. 
The mastiff, when pure, is as good-natured as he is large and 
dignified, but when crossed with a hound or a Newfoundland 
the result is a dog of most uncertain and treacherous temper— 
a dog that will even attack children, and one that will be sure 
to kill sheep. The collie, too, when crossed with any other dog, 
even with the gentle setter, produces a mongrel not only worth- 
less either for driving sheep or finding game, but of a cross and 
unamiable nature. We should keep our dogs pure, and in this 
regard the bench shows and the kennel clubs that hold the 
shows are doing good work, for no dog can be exhibited in any 
of these shows unless his pedigree has been authenticated and 
is a matter of record with the club authorized to keep the reg- 


ister.” 


“ There is another misapprehension in regard to dog-lovers,”’ 
said the Spectator’s friend, in conclusion, “and that is that the 
men who give time to the breeding of dogs are rough men who 
frequent the pits where dog is fought against dog. This is not 
so at all. The principal dog-breeders in America are men of 
means and cultivation—gentlemen, who in the usual ways do 
what it is the duty of good citizens todo. They have to em- 
ploy men to do the practical work about the kennels, of course. 
But these workers with dogs are neither brutal nor immoral. 
They would be unsuited for their employment if they did not 
have both intelligence and patience, and such a combination does 
not produce a brutal man. A long experience with such men 
has convinced me that they are higher in morals and intelligence 
than the unskilled laborers, and rank quite as well in these re- 
gards as the artisans and mechanics who do our more difficult 
work.” 
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Reforming the Postal Service 
By Thomas L. James 


Ex-Postmaster-General of the United States 


HE first thought in connection with 
the general subject of postal reform 
is the difficulty of securing improve- 
ments in the service. The Post- 
Office Department comes closer to 
the people than any other branch 
of the Government; it touches the 
hearts and the homes of the rich 

} and poor alike. It is the one Department in which prog- 

i gress and efficiency of service should be most marked ; 

| and yet, strange to say, postal reforms aré brought about 

j very slowly and in the face of much opposition both on 

i the part of the Government officials and the general public. 

A hasty retrospect of the history of the post-office, not 
only in the United States but in Great Britain, would 
convince any one of the truth of this statement. Benjamin 
Franklin, for instance, was our first postal reformer. In 
his day only newspapers published by a postmaster were 
carried by the post-riders. He crushed that monopoly, and 
compelled the post-riders to carry all the newspapers that 
were offered. He instituted various other improvements, 
established a penny post in the colonial towns, increased 
the number of mails between New York and Philadelphia, 
improved the roads, compelled the post-riders to make 
quicker time, etc. In fact, in his zeal to serve the public, 
he became so progressive that the British Government 
sent over a commission to look into what he was doing. 
This commission promptly and solemnly reported that 
they believed Franklin was an honest man, but considered 
that he was “too full of American ideas” to hold his 
position, and the British Government, on the strength 
of this report, removed Franklin from office. In our own 
day the experience of Mr. Pearson, late Postmaster at New 
York, was very similar. Through the interference of 
professional politicians of both parties in his efforts to 
bring about needed reforms, he died from overwork and 
worry. 

Our postal system has gradually improved from the 
time Montgomery Blair was Postmaster-General, and he, 
in my judgment, was the best incumbent we have had in 


proved from the time of Blair to the Presidency of Grover 
Cleveland, principally because one political party was in 
power. Under Cleveland’s administration many post 
officials were removed, and under the succeeding Repub- 
lican administration, up to two years ago, several thou- 
sand employees had lost their positions. 

All postal reforms are brought about slowly. Rowland 
Hill’s views on penny postage met with great opposition 
from prominent men of his time, including the brilliant 
and clear-headed clergyman Sydney Smith. A committee 
of the House of Commons examined hundreds of merchants 
and accumulated thousands of questions and answers in 
regard to the subject before they made a favorable report. 
The plan of an enterprising citizen in the time of Charles 
II., to deliver letters and parcels to citizens at stated times 
during the day, was looked upon as a blow at the very 
foundation of the government itself. The porters who had 
previously performed such service resisted the reform with 
physical force, and some conservative politicians raised 
the cry that the new scheme had in view the dissemina- 
tion of Popish literature ! 

I will mention, briefly, a few postal reforms which, in 
my judgment, are most needed at the present time. 

First of all, I think we should have international penny 
postage ; z.¢., that the rate on letters should be reduced to 
two cents an ounce. At the present time the rate is five 
cents for half an ounce; for three cents more a letter can 

{ be sent from England to Hong Kong. We have done a 
great deal to facilitate correspondence between the people 


that position since the time of Franklin. The service im-’ 


of our own country, which is all very well in its way, but we 
have done nothing to remove the burdens from the thou- 
sands of poor people who have emigrated to our shores 
and who are continually writing to their friends in foreign 
lands. The vast amount of correspondence growing out 
of our commercial relations with European nations is also 
a strong argument in favor of a reduction of ocean postage. 
The rates on foreign money-orders should be reduced one- 
half; the present fee is eight cents on a $10 order, and 
forty-five cents on a $100 order. The _ international 
money-order business is constantly increasing. A year or 
two ago the Superintendent of the money order system 
recommended that the maximum amount of a single inter- 
national money-order be increased from $50 to $100, to 
produce uniformity in respect of the maximum amount 
between domestic and international orders, and to reduce 
expenses by making one order take the place of two. It 
seems somewhat anomalous that it should cost two cents 
to send a letter from New York to Alaska, a distance of 
five thousand miles, and five cents to send a similar letter 
from New York to London, a distance of three thousand 
miles. 

‘It has been asked why we should not have a reduction 
in the rates on books and circulars—why not send circu- 
lars by the pound rate, and avoid the trouble of affixing 
stamps on the envelopes? The answer is that the Gov- 
ernment does not now pay expenses in the transmission of 
this class of matter; the trouble of affixing stamps can be 


_avoided by purchasing stamped envelopes from the Gov- 


ernment, which can be obtained as cheaply as from private 
parties. 

We should adopt the English plan of consolidating 
small offices in rural neighborhoods. In thousands of the 
small post-offices the postmaster’s salary absorbs the 
entire receipts. Where there are two or three offices 
within a radius of three miles, let them be placed in charge 
of a superintendent, like a “station” in the city, $100 a 
year salary being allowed for each of the offices. The 
postmaster would have a general supervision, and would 
hardly feel the additional work that would be put upon 
him. From the business point of view this plan is per- 
fectly practicable. Mr. Hendrix, lately the efficient post- 
master of Brooklyn, has said that the postal business of 
nearly all the small towns on Long Island could be con- 
solidated in this way, and it will be seen at once that the 
reform would result in a great saving of money to the 
Government. The only objection that has been offered 
to the suggestion is that many rural statesmen would lose 
the long-coveted opportunity of serving their country in 
the capacity of “ deestrict postmasters.”’ 

The railway mail service is one of the most important 
branches of the postal service. Greater care could be used 
in the selection of employees, though the service is much 
better than it was a few years ago, when men who drank 
liquor in excess held positions of trust and responsibility, 
and a small army of incompetents secured situations 
through political influence. 

I believe that the railway postal clerk, when injured in 
the performance of his duty, which is particularly exact- 
ing and hazardous, should receive a pension from the 
Government. The salary of a deceased employee might 
be paid to his family for two or three years; or a pension 
fund could be created by deducting a small sum from the 
pay of the postal clerks, and in this way a Postal Clerks’ 
Insurance Fund could be established, of which the Govern- 
ment would be the custodian. 

It may not be generally known that a New York Veteran 
Letter-Carriers’ Association is in charge of a movement to 
obtain from Congress a retirement law. I approve of the 
general features of this scheme. It may be some time 
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before we shall create a civil pension list, and it has been 
said that if we pension post-office clerks we may as well 
pension members of Congress and United States Senators. 
But the last-named servants of the Government are well 
paid for their services, which are not of a specially 
arduous (nor always valuable) character. Letter-carriers 
work in all sorts of weather, and contract such diseases as 
rheumatism or pulmonary troubles, which in old age unfit 
them for permanent work. As some one has said, “ We 
pension our soldiers who go out and kill people; why 
should we not, in his old age and sickness, recognize the 
long, honest, and faithful servant of the Government who 
brings so many messages of peace and happiness to our 


homes ?” 


‘The Anti-Lottery Campaign 


II.—Sunday on a Cotton Plantation 
From a Staff Correspondent 


At Governor Nichols’s office, the morning after the 
Anti-Lottery nominations were made, there was a spon- 
taneous gathering of the leaders from all parts of the State, 
who seemed as seriously happy over the action they had 
taken as men always are when they have irrevocably 
decided to be true to their principles, no matter what the 
consequences, ‘There I met Murphy J. Foster, the candi- 
date forGovernor. He was a plainer man than I expected 
to see, after all I had heard of his magnetic qualities as a 
leader, but his clear eyes confirmed what Colonel Parker 
told me of the absolute purity and truth of the man’s 
character. Charles Parlange, the candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor, was also there. The impression he made upon 
me was that of a consummate Creole gentleman. His 
fighting qualities were impressed upon me later at New 
Orleans, when I was told how he was one of the little 
group who took up the Anti-Lottery agitation at a time 
when the laws of every other State in this Union were 
reversed in that city, and 


NO ANTI LOTTERY ADVERTISEMENTS ACCEPTED 


by any of its newspapers. This was the time when Lot- 
tery domination was at its height, and overreached itself by 
the recklessness with which it asserted its power. At the 
mass-meeting which Charles Parlange and his associates 
succeeded in calling together at this time, nothing so 
stirred the audience as when it was told how every news- 
paper in the city had refused to print a paid advertise- 
ment of that meeting. This brought home to them that 
the freedom of the press, which was recognized by every 
despotism in Europe outside of Russia, had been destroyed 
in democratic New Orleans. With that meeting the city 
stopped looking to its press to voice its sentiments, but 
made them felt in Congress with such force as to secure 
the passage of the law by which the officers of the Lottery 
Company can be tried in the State in which their victims 
live, instead of that in which they themselves had come to 
control both courts and juries. How complete their con- 
trol of the judiciary had become was illustrated by the 
decision of a Federal Judge that the old law against mail- 
ing lottery matter did not incriminate those who sent the 
matter to the post-office, but only the clerk inside of the 
office who put the mail in the mail-bags! 

While in the Governor’s office, I received the second of 
the generous invitations that made my stay in Louisiana so 
delightful, for there was not a day that I did not receive one. 
I was talking with a cotton-planter in a hopeful way 
about the negro, when he answered: “ You people at 
the North don’t know the negro as we know him. You 
only see those who have been brought up among the whites 
and gone to school and become like the whites in a great 
many ways. The Virginia negro is very different from the 


negro we have to deal with. Before you go back I should 
like to have you see the ‘ quarter nigger.’ My plantation is 
only six miles from here, and if you have time to come out 
and spend a day with me I would like to show him to 
you.” 
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“THE NEGRO OF THE NEGRO QUARTER ” 


I did not decide to accept this invitation until the day 
following, when, on finishing my work, I found that I could 
net get to New Orleans that night. Glad to be placed 
where I must accept the invitation, I drove out to the 
plantation, and was made as welcome as I would have been 
at the home of an old friend at the North. That evening 
we sat up late into the night talking of the Lottery and the 
negro, and the next morning, after my hostess had shown 
me the flowers which she raised in great profusion, and 
encouraged her negro tenants to raise also, and after 
my host had shown me his cotton plantation, he started 
to drive me to a negro church seven miles away. The 
talk we had along the way threw more light on the negro 
question than on the Lottery question. The negroes 
whose cabins we passed were nearly all renters. Some of 
them had cleared their ten or twelve acres, and held them 
rent-free for five years. The rest were paying three or four 
dollars an acre rent. This rental system prevails through- 
out the cotton districts, and is, of course, far better for the 
development of the character of the negroes than the 
system of gang labor which prevails upon the sugar plan- 
tations. The negro renter is his own master, does his own 
buying and selling, and is made to bear the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. On our drive we met a good many 
negroes who were on their own horses, and a few who were 
in their own buggies. We talked with one bright old 
negro, who told us that this year he couldn’t pay all his 
rent. The price of cotton was so low that he couldn’t 
make ends meet. My host told me that this was so, and then 
asked the old man whether the negroes didn’t fare as well 
as the white renters did. The answer was not quite what 
he had expected. The negro shook his head. “If a 
white man gets behind,” he said, “ you folks trust him ; 
but if one of us niggahs gets behind, you won’t trust us.” 
My host asked why a white man could get trusted when a 
negro couldn’t, and the old negro said, “I don’t know. I 
s’pose you all think he will pay you back.” My host said 
to me that there was a good deal in this, and that, while 
the worst thing that could be said of a white man in 
Louisiana was that “he would cheat a nigger,” the 
negroes did have to pay exorbitant prices for everything 
they bought on credit. The moral as well as the intel 
lectual education of the negroes is needed in order that 
they may better their condition. 


A NEGRO BAPTIST PREACHER 


We had not driven far before we came upon the cabin 
of an old negro who sometimes preached in a church on 
my host’s plantation. We found him, Bible in hand, at 
work on his evening’s sermon, for it happened that that 
evening he was to preach. He came out to the roadside, 
shook hands with my host and myself, and seemed very 
glad to talk about the Lottery question. Waen I told 
him how the people at the North telt upon this question, 
he said that it was a pleasure to him to have me say so. 
He himself was opposed to the Lottery. When I asked 
him how the negroes generally would vote, he replied : 
“ Some ginerally votes this way and some votes that way, 
but when we get into parliamentary we all go together.” 
Of course I urged it upon him that this was an occasion 


when they must all “ get into. parliamentary.” 
A PISTOL DRAWN 


We had not gone more than three or four miles when 
we met the brother-in-law of my host coming to take 
dinner with him, Turning back, we presently tell in with 
two young men, one of whom began laughingly to detend 
the Lottery. Pretty soon, though, the conversation 
became serious, and he said: “ When you hear of my 
selling out, you will know that there isn’t any corn meal lett 
for my babies.” All of us stopped at the railway crossing, 
half a mile from my host’s house, to wait for the “up 
train” bringing the morning papers from New Orleans. 
Here I witnessed a scene which may be re-enacted pretty 
frequently in Louisiana before the present campaign 1s 
over. There was a groggery at the crossing, and waen | 
approached the crowd in front of it | found a young man 
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almost blubbering over a remark my host’s brother-in-law 
had made to him. “There are two kinds of Lottery men,” 
the latter had said: “one that lives in the lowlands and 
need levees to keep. his farm out of water; and the 
other that lives on the highlands. I don’t see how a man 
on the highlands can be a Lottery man except for a con- 
sideration.” The young man simply writhed under the 
remark, and began to complain bitterly of the insult. So 
far he was justified, but his complaint degenerated into a 
whine. “You know I can’t shoot you. I haven’t any 
revolver.” ‘Neither have I,” was the reply; “I haven’t 
carried a pistol in fifteen years.” “ Well, you know I can’t 
fight you either. You know that you are twice the man 
I am.” “I don’t want to fight you,” said my host’s 
brother-in-law. “I didn’t intend to say anything to insult 
you.” The discussion would have ended here if the 
drunken proprietor of the groggery had not taken it up. 
“ Any man,” he said, “that jumps on Mr. Dolph has got 
to jump on me; and I will kill him, I don’t care who he is. 
I’m just ready for a fight. I’ve had sixty fights in the last 
three months, and I’m ready to fight any man that jumps 


on Mr. Dolph.” After a volley of oaths, he drew from his | 


trousers pocket a pistol which he brandished around reck- 
lessly. It was pretty hard to pacify him, but finally he 
contented himself with indescribable profanity, which 
seemed to him to vindicate his fighting qualities. 

_ NEGRO RULE BEFORE LOTTERY RULE 


At dinner and all afternoon we talked of the negro and 
the Lottery—the Lottery and the negro. My host’s 
brother-in-law was one of those to whom Louisiana was 
most indebted that the Alliance caucus consented to the 
withdrawal of the Alliance candidate as leader of the 
Anti-Lottery forces. The consent was given only when the 
farmers had been brought to see how much it would be 
worth to the Lottery in New Orleans and jn all the towns 
if they persisted in naming their man. My host and his 
brother-in law were both Alliance men, but their devotion 
to the Alliance was as nothing to their devotion to the 
Anti Lottery cause. Neither of them had the slightest 
hesitation in saying that he preferred negro rule to Lottery 
rule, and this sentiment is general among the Anti-Lottery 
people of Louisiana. That night I attended the negro 
meeting, which was more weird than any religious service 
I had ever seen. The interest in it, however, is quite 
apart from the subject of these papers, except that, at 
the close of the second sermon, one of the ministers came 
to me and offered mean opportunity to “ give an illustera- 
tion” by talking upon the Lottery question. The atten- 
tion which was given to my short, unimpassioned talk 
confirmed my belief that even the “ quarter negro” could 
be brought to vote against the Lottery if his manhood and 
patriotism and religion were appealed to. 7 


A Very Fallible Sentence 


By the Rev. J. H. Ecob 


“ The only infallible rule of faith and practice.” This 
sentence occurs many times in Dr. Briggs’s defense before 
the Presbytery of New York. It seems to be the starting- 
point for both attack and defense. Not only in this con- 
troversy, but everywhere in these days of Biblical study 
and revision and discussion, do we see this sentence waving 
like a banner above the heads of the studious or militant 
‘hosts. What does this sentence mean? Who of us has 
resolutely taken it apart and challenged each of its princi- 
pal words to deliver up its meaning? I undertake to say 
that I know of no sentence in the language that compacts 
into so few words such an amount of incertitude, confusion, 
and absurdity as just this sentence. Every principal word 
in it is at fault. 

rst. “Only.” What right have we to say that the Bible 
is the ov/y rule? If it‘is, by what rule did Abraham and 
Moses form their faith and order their practice? Whence 
came that faith of Abraham which has crowned him the 
prince and father of believers through all time? If our 
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Bible is the “ on/y” rule, by what rule do the majority of 
millions to-day conduct their lives—multitudes of whom we 
believe have true faith in God and are saved in his 
heavenly kingdom? 

Why do we say on/y rule of conduct, when we know that a 
large share of our daily conduct is determined by the laws 
and conditions of nature, light and darkness, heat and cold, 
gravitation and motion? Very much of our conduct is and 
must be determined by sociological and national laws. The 
Bible does not determine the number of pints in a quart, 
or of pecks in a bushel. It has nothing to say of what 
clothing is proper in July, or how much coal is necessary 
in January. The Bible does not decide for me how to vote, 
or what church to attend, or where I shall buy my gro- 
ceries and dry goods, or where I shall send my children 
to school. Very much of our daily life lies in a region 
never entered by the Bible. - 

2d. “ Infallible.” Infallible to whom? Not, certainly, 
to the Arminian and Calvinist, who find in the sacred 
pages systems mutually exclusive of each other? A math- 
ematical law is infallible to both the parties. If one party 
can say that two and two are four, and the other party, for 
equally good reasons, can say two and two are five, then 
infallibility has slipped out of your rule. “ Infallible” to 
whom? Not, certainly, to the multitude who deny its in- 
spiration, cast off its authority, and order their life after 
their own desires. A law of mathematics is infallible, a 
law of chemistry, a law of attraction, but the Bible is deal- 
ing with other qualities. Faith, hope, love, obedience, 
aspiration, repentance, may no more be considered under 
the category of infallibility than we may say the number 
seven is red. At best, an infallible Bible, admitting the 
abstract proposition, in such a fallible world is of hardly 
more use than Newton’s “ Principia” in an insane ward, 
or Rembrandt’s brush in the hand of a child. 

3d. “Rule.” I had supposed that it was generally ad- 
mitted among intelligent people that the Bible is not a 
rule, nor a congeries of rules. Will some one of these com- 
batants please give us the rule or list of rules from the 
Bible? The nearest approach to any rules is the dec- 
alogue. But Jesus resolved that into one word, love. 
Love is not a rule, but a spirit inhabitingallrules. ‘Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” 

4th. “ Faith.” The writers of this statement concerning 
the Bible without doubt had one definition of Faith clearly 
in mind ; viz., asystem of belief. But with this meaning of 
the word faith the appeal to the Scriptures is absolutely 
hopeless. Are not Catholic and Protestant, with all their 
“jangling sects” behind them, appealing to the Bible? 
The martyrs who were burned and the bigots who burned 
them alike appealed to the Bible. What faith, whose 
faith is announced by this infallible rule? Are the faith of 
Dr. Briggs and the faith of the very large minority in the 
Presbytery of New York alike sustained by the Bible,.the 
infallible rule? If so, where is the controversy? The 
other meaning of faith, the true meaning of the word as 
constantly used in the Bible, lands us on the other horn of 
the dilemma. Faith, the confidence of Jove, is not under 
rule or law, neither indeed can be. It is a vital relation 
of the child to the father; as such is not and cannot be a 
subject of leyislation. 

sth. “Conduct.” Here we appeal directly to experi- 
ence, When hard pressed by temptation, when prostrate 
with grief, when perplexed by the problems of daily life, 
do we go to the Bible for a rule to tell us just what to do 
and not to do under the circumstances? No, wedo not; 
and if we did go to the Bible we would not find any such 
rule. We go directly to God in prayer, for immediate 
help. We turn to the Bible for incidental help, for sug- 
gestion. This, according to the Scriptural claim, is the 
design. They.are “profitable,” not infallible authority ; 
“ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work,” This is an adequate statement of the sphere and 
design of “ every scripture given by inspiration of God.” 

The Bible is not a revelation from God. It is not, as 
many affirm, a revelation af God. What then? Why, plainly, 
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the Bible is simply the record of the revelation which God 
has made of himself to the souls of men in human history. 
The true and only revelation of God which the soul of 
man has ever known has been by direct touch of spirit 
upon spirit with God. As the Confession of Faith affirms, 
‘It pleased the Lord at sundry times and in divers manners 
to reveal himself and to declare his will unto the Church, 
and afterward to commit the same unto writing.” 

Here is a plain understanding of the order of revelation, 
but the conclusion is too narrow. God is in no sense a 
book-maker. He is a Spirit, in living, eternal contact with 
the spirits of his children. Under that inspiring contact 
they make history. Under that same inspiring contact 
some one is moved to set down the deeds and words of 
these inspired sons of God, and we have “a scripture 
given by inspiration of God.” 

To whom, then, shall we go? Where shall we take our 
appeal? Where is the seat of authority for the souls of 
men? There is but one answer: To God himself we 
must go for guidance. To him alone must we appeal. In 
him alone lie the sources and sanctions of authority. The 
works of creation, the course of Providence, the written 
Word, the Son of God—all are here to bring us at once 
and forever to God himself, that he may be all and in all. 
My Bible, being a record of God’s ways with the souls of 
his children, is a help to show me how he has dealt with 
them in ages past, under varied circumstances ; it brings 
me into loving acquaintance with the inner life of many of 
his saints; it unfolds the secret methods of his providence 
in human history ; but it cannot take the place of that con- 
tinuous revelation of himself to our own souls. 


| 
The Saddle-Horse as an Investment 


By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


We were once great horseback-riders, and in some woe 
of the country the saddle-horse is still used both for business 
and pleasure. But in the older parts of the country, in 
the Eastern and Middle States, horseback-riding has 
come to be only an exercise indulged in for pleasure or 
for health; and this is only done to any extent in the 
cities and in those suburban towns which cluster about 
any great center of population. Country people in the 
sections named have not only given up horseback-riding, 
but equitation as an art is unknown to them. They will 
ride a horse sometimes bareback to the blacksmith shop, 
but, as a rule, they prefer to lead an animal by the halter. 
‘The custom of horseback-riding having been given up in 
the country, it is very unusual that one can find a horse 
in such places fit to mount. But while the custom of 
going to mill and to meeting on horseback in the country 
has passed away, the saddle-horse has come to be very 
generally used in cities by men and women whose occu- 
pations and mode of life make it desirable that they 
should take vigorous exercise in the open air. And no 
better method of taking exercise could, probably, be devised. 
Therefore I hold that a saddle-horse is one of the best 
investments a man can make when his ordinary employ- 
ments are of a sedentary nature. Lord Palmerston formu- 
' lated this idea in a very happy way, and said that he con- 
sidered “the best thing for the inside of a man was the 
outside of a horse.”’ 

Merchants, bankers, lawyers, surgeons, clergymen, edi- 
tors, and many other classes of men, need a good shaking 
up every day. Horseback-riding does this most admira- 
bly, and it has come to be the fashion for doctors to recom- 
mend it to those who can afford it and who have become 
run down in health, or dyspeptic. Doubtless the same 
result could be produced in other ways. Dumb-bells are 
good, and also Indian clubs, and many other gymnastic 
exercises which may be readily learned and indulged in at 
home without the expense which the keeping of a saddle- 
horse entails. But here is the difficulty with such exer- 
cises. There is no fun in them, and the man who will 
persist in them after the novelty wears off and they 
become a bore is an exceptional person, who would 
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not be very likely to get out of sorts except under 
aost extraordinary circumstances. But with horseback- 
riding it is different—the more one does of it the 
greater does the pleasure become. And when one gets 
really fond of the exercise, there is no need to give it up 
until absolute decrepitude shall have permanently fastened 
on aman. The most serious drawback to keeping a saddle- 


_ horse is the expense involved, which, while it amounts to 


nothing at all to rich men, is of much consequence to those 
in only moderate circumstances. A good horse can be 
bought for from $200 to $250, but such an animal will 
be to a great extent untrained in those graceful accomplish- 
ments which can be taught to any shapely and active 
horse. Ifa rider have himself the patience and skill to 
train his own horse to work under the saddle, he will be 
much wiser and have much greater pleasure in purchasing 
an untrained animal. If, however, he be himself a novice, it 
would not be wise or profitable for him to attempt to train his 
horseflesh while learning to ride. Such an attempt would 
probably lead to spoiling the animal, while the rider would 
likely get a distaste for the exercise. Where a well-trained 
horse has to be purchased, the first cost is usually very 
much more, the price being determined by the beauty of 
shape and action of the horse, his general soundness and 
weight-carrying capacity. But the first cost is not the 
great source of expense. That consists in the keep of 
the animal, and the various little expenses which come to 
the horse-owner in the shape of bills from farriers, veteri- 
nary surgeons, and saddlers. These expenses, in any of the 
Eastern cities, will make the keep of a horse average about 
one dollar a day. To aman of small income this seems a 
very great amount, and to the great majority of men who 
would be benefited by the exercise the keeping of a saddle- 
horse is not possible. To such men it would be folly to 
recommend horseback-riding, just as it would be idle for a 
physician to advise a yachting voyage to a man who needs 
to struggle to make the two ends meet. But this does not 
affect the benefits to be derived either from sea voyages or 
horseback-riding. Itis the availability only which is limited. 
Dismissing, therefore, this phase of the question, the one to 
be considered relates entirely to the benefits which will 
accrue to him who can afford to keep a horse and who 
wisely indulges in the exercise. 

Every man of sedentary habits, when he feels his first 
youth slipping away, finds that to keep his health he 
must take some kind of exercise. If he neglect this imper- 
ative call, he will find that his youth not only slips away, 
but that he passes through middle life with a rush, and 
becomes old and broken before his time. To keep his 
youth for the longest period, to preserve the vigor of mid- 
dle life, and still be sturdy in a green old age, there is no 
exercise which will contribute so much as trotting and 
galloping over country roads and grassy lanes. The fresh 
air blows the cobwebs from the brain, the jolting of the 
horse secures a good digestion and a healthy appetite, and 
brings about a wholesome physical fatigue which induces 
restful sleep. Therefore, where it can be afforded, the 
saddle-horse is one of the best investments a man can 
make. He is not apt to tire of it, and therefore fail to get 
the full benefits of the investment, as men do with billiard- 
tables and gymnasiums in their houses. But to get at the 
same time the greatest enjoyment and the most benefit 
from saddle exercise, every man who indulges in it should 
try to become a skillful horseman. There are many 
schools of riding, and probably each of them has some 
peculiar merit; but riding, after all, is but the application 
of common sense, and any intelligent man, not abnormally 
awkward, who will think about what he is doing can make 
of himself, if he choose, a very good figure as he canters 
along a park road or highway, and, while enjoying himself 
thoroughly, increase those stores of health upon which the 
necessities of business and professional life require that 
such serious drafts shall be made. 


Business dispatched is business well done; but 
business hurried is business ill done. Bulwer Lytton. 
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An Old Library ; 


By Joel Benton 


In this age of multiplied books, multitudinous news- 
papers, pictorial weeklies, and illustrated magazines, it is 
interesting to reflect upon what our grandfathers read. 
We sometimes affect a tone of pity for their bereavements 
when we think of the endless fresh sheets falling daily from 
our modern press, and wonder how they could have lived 
on the scant literary material that was furnished them. 
But I somewhat question whether our pity is called for, 
whether, in fact, it is not wholly misplaced. It is quite 
certain that the activity of the publisher to-day, with his 
immense appliances for flooding the world with books and 
periodicals, puts all of us who read in more or less bewil- 
derment. The problem it imposes on us is to decide what 
to skip. It may be painful to have the literary field so 
narrow that an active reader can soon master it, but there 
is a compensation for this. If there is no new book or 
magazine at hand, there is still left for you the profitable 
resource of going back to one already read. 

This opportunity was not only open to our grandfathers, 
it was compulsory, and doubtless congenial. Much read- 
ing does not require many books. It can be accomplished 
with few; and the effect is all the better for the reiterated 
concentration which repeated study brings to a subject 
that can be easily compassed. 

The older generations, therefore, could hold their minds 
more steadily to a single theme. The impressions which 
they received were more durable and lasting. We fritter 
our thoughts away over many things; they strengthened 
their memory and fortified their culture by knowing a few 
things thoroughly and well. I confess [ always draw a 
breath of relief when the new magazines come to me with 
certain topics which I do not care for. The more of this 
sort the better. 1 have learned the trick which sensation- 
alism tries to play on me, and I turn away from it 
at once. It is done, of course, because our digestions 
are palled and our appetites jaded. Here our grand- 
fathers had the best of us. They needed no fillip to 
arouse their hunger, and they had time to read advertise- 
ments and all—to read the things which we must either 
skim over swiftly or utterly pass by. 

The time has long since passed when one must be able 
to say he has read the very last new book, even thouzh it 
have a certain importance. We can find out a good deal 
about it through our friends and the reviewers. I imag- 
ine we must all confess nowadays to a certain illiteracy or 
neglect which would have been discreditable once, because 
skipping is nowa necessaryart. I own I do it extensively, 
and expose myself without shame. 

These remarks have occurred to me from reading over 
the catalogue, how before me, of an old country library 
established near my home over eighty years since. It 
was Called the Union Library, and was instituted at Leeds- 
ville, in the township of America, Dutchess County, N.Y., 
in 1801. It opened its existence with eighty-two titles 
and one hundred and forty-six volumes, to which yearly or 
quarterly additions were made. ‘The following catalogue 
of it, says Mr. Newton Reed, the author of the “ History 
of America,” has recently come to light, and is copied from 
the manuscript of the first secretary of the Library Asso- 
ciation. I give the list of books below. They were pur- 
chased in New York, November 18, 1801: 


Paley’s Evidence; Franklin's Works; Watts’ Logic; Mason 
on Self-Knowledge; Jennyns’ View; Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
2 vols.; Goldsmith’s England; Collection of Voyages, 6 vols. ; 
Rambler, 4 vols.; Washington’s Letters, 2 vols. ; Addison’s Evi- 
dence; Carver’s Travels; Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, 4 
vols.; Winterbottom’s China, 2 vols.; Origin of Nations of 
America; Ferguson’s Rome, 5 vols.; Gorden’s American Revo- 
«elution, 3 vols.; Priestly and Levi; Robertson's America, 2 
vols.; French Revolution; Ferguson’s Lectures; Sterne’s 
Works, 8 vols.; Spectator, 8 vols.; Brooks’ Gazetteer; Wash- 


ingtoniana; Ecclesiastical History, 6 vols.; Adam’s Defence, 
8 vols.; Tour to Morocco; Thompson’s Travels; Adams’ 
Anecdotes; Pocket Remembrances; Ladies’ Library, 3 vols. ; 
Dodd’s Beauty of History; Military Discipline; Lavater’s 
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Physiognomy ; Miscellaneous Epitome; Low’s Poems, 2 vols. ; 
Seneca’s Morals; System of the World; Almova and Hammett, 
2 vols.; Kann’s Art of Thinking; Gardenston’s Memorandums, 
2 vols.; New Collection; Dictionary of the Bible; Nature 
and Art, 2 vols.; Salem Witchcraft; Watts on the Passions; 
Life of Colonel Gardner, 2 vols.; Zimmerman’s Reflections ; 
Roderic Random, 2 vols. ; Boston’s Titles of Christ ; Williston’s 
Meditations; Constant Lover; Brissot’s Travels; Warner's 
Pieces ; Lavater; Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia; Cook’s Letter 
Writer; Fisher’s Concordance; Essays on the Prophecies ; 
Parable of the Ten Virgins; Thompson's Seasons; Classical 
English Poetry; Stanton’s Embassy to China; England De- 
scribed ; Poor Man’s Guide; Evan’s Sketches; Moors’ Fables; 
Gray’s Poems; Book of Martyrs, 2 vols.; Life of Christ and 
His Apostles ; Gospel its own Witness; Faver'’s History; Fla- 
vius Josephus, 6 vols.; Rollins’ Ancient History, 6 vols. ; Chil-_ 
dren of the Abbey. 2 vols.; Adventures of a Guinea, 4 vols.; 
Maid of the Hamlet; George Barnevelt ; Zimmerman on Soli- 
tude. 


Here, certainly, was very little chaff and a good deal of 
very solid nutriment. The solidity of the bill of fare is, 
indeed, a characteristic feature of it. Barely a novel or two 
wedged in among Theology, History, Travels, and Essays. 
It would be curious to know who the poet Low was 
who had this ancient field, or Hill of Parnassus, so 
largely to himself, and exploited it through two volumes. 
Perhaps Mr. Stedman’s new “Cyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Literature” may label him, but I do not have it at 
hand to refer to. But, then,,there was entertainment 
enough in Franklin, and in the he Spectator” and “ Ram- 
bler,” and no little amusement and diversion to be found 
in Goldsmith's “ Animated Nature.” In this famous book 
Lindley Murray got that astounding statement to be found 
in certain early copies of the “ English Reader,” where it 
is said, in the description of Niagara Falls, that the In- 
dians sometimes went down the cataract in their canoes 
“in safety.” Poor Goldsmith! It is not the only pre- 
posterous statement he was inveigled into making in these 
once popular four volumes. 

As my grandfather was one of the founders of this library, 
I have in my room, where I write this, six of the volumes in 
the above catalogue; viz., Johnson’s “ Rambler,” Jeffer- 
son’s “ Notes on Virginia,” and Zimmerman on “ Solitude.” 
The books, when the library gave way to the modern del- 
uge of letters, went off at auction, and mostly to those 
who were instrumental in forming so worthy an institu- 
tion. The absence of any copy of Shakespeare in the 
list is probably owing to the fact that every member of the 
Library Association had this work at home along with his 
Bible and Almanac. 


Lincoln’s Foster-Mother 
By the Rev. George G. Hepburn ‘. 


The near return of the 12th of February, the birthday of 
Mr. Lincoln, which will undoubtedly be observed as the day 
to commemorate his memory, brings to mind his extraor- 
dinary career and his wonderful training, by which means 
God seems to have raised him up to guide the destinies of 
this Nation through the perilous storms of civil war. A 
short time since, the writer, in passing a day or two in 
Elizabethtown, Ky., was informed by the hotel proprietor, 
in the course of a conversation, that Mr. Lincoln was 
born there. In this statement, however, subsequent 
inquiry found him to be not quite correct. Lincoln was 
born a little less than twelve miles from Elizabethtown, on 
a spot well known, and literally in a house built of logs, 
which was afterwards used as a barn, and then removed a 
short distance and converted into a slaughter-house. One 
of the logs of this building was sent by express to New 
York as a relic by a gentleman visiting that locality a few 
years ago. I met an aged gentleman, Mr. Haycraft, for 
forty years a Clerk of the County Court—Elizabethtown is 
the county seat of Hardin County—who showed me four 
letters from Mr. Lincoln, one written just after his nomi- 
nation in response to one from Mr. Haycraft, two after his 
election, and one from Washington in the early part of 
his Presidential term. In the first Mr. Lincoln began by 
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saying, “I remembered your handwriting, though I could 
not recall your face before I looked at the signature,” and 
this notwithstanding they had had no communication for 
twenty-five years, at which time Mr. Lincoln practiced 
law in the county court. After his election Mr. Haycraft 
invited the President-elect to take Elizabethtown—the 
home of his boyhood, and where, in later years, he had 
practiced his profession—en route to Washington, assuring 
him that his old friends, the boys, would give him a warm 
‘reception should he do so. Mr. Lincoln facetiously 
replied to this courteous invitation: “It would give me 
great pleasure to do so, but perhaps the boys would give 
me too warm a reception.” 

Mr. Haycraft related to the writer some interesting 
reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln’s early history. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was seven or eight years old when his 
father, Thomas Lincoln, removed from Kentucky to 
Indiana, where, in a year or two, his mother died. 
The year following her death his father returned to 
Elizabethtown to search out, if possible, a former neigh- 
bor and friend, Mrs. Sally Johnston, whom upon inquiry 
he found still a widow, and to whom he at once 
made a proposal of marriage. The quaint manner and 
homely words used to tell the simple [narrative of that 
brief courtship, if courtship it could be called, together 
with the pith or point of the story, so pregnant with 
momentous issues in the future of one who was to have 
committed to him, one might almost say, the rise or fall of 
this free Government, made a great impression upon the 
writer. “On entering Mrs. Johnston’s humble dwelling,” 
said Mr. Haycraft, “ Mr. Lincoln asked if she remembered 
him. ‘Yes,’ replied she, ‘I remember you very well, 
Tommy Lincoln; what has brought you back to old Ken- 
tucky?’ ‘Well,’ said he, in answer, ‘my wife Nancy is 
dead.’ ‘Why, you don’t say so!’ replied Mrs. Johnston. 
‘Yes,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘she died more than a year ago, 
and I have come back to Kentucky to look for another 
wife. Do you like me, Mrs. Johnston?’ said Mr. Lincoln. 
‘ Yes,’ replied Mrs. Johnston, ‘I like you, Tommy Lincoln.’ 
‘Do you like me well enough to marry me?’ said he. 
‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘I like you, Tommy Lincoln, and I 
like you well enough to marry you, but I can’t marry you 
now.’ ‘Why not?’ said he. ‘ Because,’ said she, ‘I am in 
debt, and I could never think of burdening the man I 
marry with debt; it would not be right.” ‘ What are those 
debts?’ said he—and let it be remembered all this hap- 
pened at their first interview, on renewing their acquaint- 
ance after an absence of several years. She told him of 
the sums, ‘ which,’ said she, ‘I have all down here in my 
account-book,’ going towards a cupboard and taking out a 
small blank-book. On looking it over he saw that her 
debts ranged in sums between fifty cents and a dollar and 
a quarter, amounting in the gross to something less than 
twelve dollars—not a very startling sum even in those 
days of small things. He succeeded in putting the little 
book into his coat pocket without attracting her attention, 
and went out, looked up the various parties and paid off 
all those little sums according to the memorandum, and 
returned in the afternoon with the acknowledgments, by 
name or with their mark, of payments in full. On returning 
her account-book to her, she exclaimed, on beholding the 
evidence of what he had done, ‘Why, Tommy Lincoln, 
have you gone and paid off all mydebts?’ ‘-Yes,’ he said; 
‘and will you marry me now?’ ‘Yes,’ said she, and they 
were married the next morning at nine o'clock,” and Mr. 
Haycraft, the narrator, told me that he was present him- 
self at the ceremony. They started the next day for 
Indiana. This woman, Mrs. Sally Johnston, was the one 
who had the training of Abraham Lincoln—for he said that 
he had no definite recollection of his own mother—and to 
whom he gave the credit, while he was President of the 
United States, that he owed to her the principles of in- 
tegrity which had been the guide of his life, and that she 
taught him all that he knew about the Holy Bible. Mr. 


Lincoln’s unswerving adherence to principle, and to all the 
obligations which at any time he assumed, gained for him, 
before he had attained the age of forty years, the soubri- 
quet of “ honest old Abe.” 
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It is not too much to say that the world itself owes a 
very great debt to one who exerted such a molding influence 
upon the character of the man who, in these latter days, 
may with truth be said to have directed the course of 


human history. 


Wine and Social Dinners 


The wine question is treated in a fresh and interesting 
way in a symposium which appeared in the January num- 
ber of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal” of Philadelphia. The 
editor of the “ Journal” asked several prominent gentle. 
men and ladies, whose opinions are of value, whether the 
use of wine at dinners is decreasing. The general belief 
of those who answer this question seems to be that it is 
not now fashionable or customary to use wine at large 
dinner-parties to the extent which was common a few 
years ago. Mr. George W. Childs, the well-known editor 
of the Philadelphia “ Ledger,” thinks it is undoubted that 
“the serving of many and heavy wines at large dinners is 
gradually becoming a thing of the past.” He does not 
find it ‘necessary himself in preparing a large dinner for 
men to order anything like the same amount or assortment 
of wines that would have been imperative a few years ago.” 
This he thinks is true not only in this country, but in 
England, where heavy port wine is almost entirely super - 
seded by light claret. Mr. Childs believes that the use of 
mineral waters has taken the place to some extent of the 
use of wine, and he welcomes the change. Ex-President 
Hayes is of the opinion that “the number of those who 
drink to intoxication even in the least degree is less than 
it was a few years ago.” Mrs. ex-Secretary Whitney 
thinks that the fashion in wine and in wine-drinking is 
surely changing. She ascribes the change largely to the 
dread of invalidism, which can best be avoided by temper- 
ance in the use and selection of wines. “ Light wines,” 
she thinks, “ are the order of the day, the heavy ports and 
Madeiras of our grandfathers being relegated into obscu- 
rity.” Mr. Chauncey Depew also feels that the use of 
wine at dinner has been decreasing for several years. We 
no longer hear, he says, of the “ two-bottle” and “ three- 
bottle” men who used to be sofrequently described in the 
society novels. It is interesting to note that Mr. Depew 
thinks that temperance in this respect has been brought 
about by hygienic considerations, and he agrees with Mr. 
Childs in thinking that sparkling mineral water is largely 
filling the function formerly filled by the stronger 
beverages. Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, the editor of 
the “Mail and Express,” is inclined to think that 
“neither as many kinds of wine, nor in the aggregate 
as large a quantity of wine, are used socially in the 
city of New York in proportion to the population as 
five years ago.” He gives a curious reason for this 
decrease. It is, he thinks, on account of the stringency 
in the money market; wine, he observes, is a luxury, and 
people cannot afford to buy it freely, as they once did. 
Postmaster-General Wanamaker feels that the use of 
wine at large dinner-partiés ‘is not universal. He as- 
cribes this to temperance agitation and to the increased 
use of mineral waters. 

We think no observing person can fail to note at least 
this much in relation to the social use of wine, that a man 
who refuses to drink wine at dinner-parties, at club tables, 
or even at a saloon bar, is not now regarded by wine- 
drinkers as a fanatic, as he would have been not many 
years ago. In England in fashionable society it is consid- 
ered to be so much a matter of questionable oddity to 
decline wine without some special reason for so doing, 
that “Punch” not long ago told as a great joke the story 
of a club man who appeared at his club one evening with 
a blue ribbon on the lapel of his dress coat. ‘“‘ What!” 
exclaimed his companion, “ have you become a blue-ribbon 
teetotaler?” “Sh!” he replied, “I am going to Blank’s 
to dinner, and he has such execrable wine that [ can’t 
drink it, and I am wearing this blue ribbon as a protec- 
tion.” 
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Josephine’s Protégé 
By Francis S. Palmer 


maWILIGHT was falling at Moreau 
Lake, and Josephine’ Robedeau, 
through the strip of woods 
gi, beyond which lay the back pasture, 
Meee «had a dim feeling that it was all 
beautiful. The autumn had 
been a wet one, and the forest 
leaves were not burned into gor- 
geous reds or yellows, but had put 
on more harmonious tints of bronze and russet. Josephine 
did not know these softer colors were artistic; she felt, 
however, the woods to be pleasant and restful to one who 
had toiled in the fields since early morning. For she 
worked by the side of her burly father, and was almost as 
tall and strong; he vowed she was worth more at harvest 
time than any man in the whole Adirondacks. 

She had been milking the cow kept in the brush pasture. 
It was a wearisome trip, this bringing home the milk 
night and morning. But Josephine, her calico sleeves 
rolled up and showing a pair of arms that would become 
a prize-fighter, did not seem to mind the roughness of the 
way; only as the milk spilt over the top of the pail did 
she pick her steps with greater care. 

She had reached the turn in the path where one gets a 
glimpse of the lake and the cluster of huts belonging to 
the Canadian settlers, when from behind a bush a man 
leaped out, seized the milk-pail, and tried to wrench it 
from her. 

She was so startled that he nearly succeeded; then, 
recovering herself, she not only tightened her grasp of the 
pail, but also caught the would-be thief by the shoulder. 
Seeing he could not get the pail, he tried to twist away 
from her. They struggled, and in a few moments he was 
lying panting on the ground with Josephine’s knee planted 
on his chest. 

He closed his eyes, perhaps from exhaustion, but more 
likely from disgust at this disgraceful capture. The young 
woman now looked him over; he had a comely face, soft 
white hands, a slight figure, and was very pale; but 
Josephine especially noticed his clothes; these were of 
coarse gray material, and through the gray ran broad 
black stripes. The convicts in the State prison at Danne- 
mora were dressed like this. 

“Now,” said Josephine, giving him a shake, “ what were 
you after ?” 

He looked up, ashamed and hopeless. “I wanted the 
milk. I’m crazy for food.” Adding, as some excuse for 
present ignominy, “‘ You see how weak I am.” 

A little milk remained unspilt; and, without loosening 
her grip of the man’s collar, she reached out and drew the 
pail to her. ‘ There’s some left, and I guess no one wants 
it very bad.” 

He caught the pail, and drank greedily. Josephine let 
him sit up ; for he seemed so weak she felt sure of catch- 
ing him if he attempted escape. 

It is a benign provision of Providence, since woman is 
the usual preparer and giver of food, which makes her 
feel more kindly to any creature whose hunger she has 
satisfied. So this Canadian girl, when she saw the man 
drink the milk with such relish, grew pitiful in spite of his 
tell-tale convict clothes ; she spoke in a milder tone. 

“What are you doing here? for I see you belong at 
Dannemora.” 

He was silent for a moment, thinking what he should 
say. Evidently she was a native, and unsophisticated. 
The milk had revived him, and his manner was almost 
theatrical as he answered : 

“Jt’s true I’m from Dannemora, but I ought never to 
have been there. I’m the victim of a plot. It’s too long 
a story to tell you now; but help me to escape, and you 
shall share my proud name and fortune.” + 

She stared. ‘“ What is it you say?” 

“Why, it’s nothing so strange,” he explained, airily, 


though watching her a little anxiously. 
like those one reads of.” 

“T don’t know how to read. But come, we will go to 
my father.” 

She spoke bluntly, and he saw he had made a mistake. 
This was no romantic reader of the “ weeklies; she was 
a type of which he was quite ignorant. Yet something in 
her broad brown face made him sure she was not unkind, 
and he dared to try the truth. 

“Hold on a minute; I was just joking. The fact is, I 
was sent up, straight enough, for burglary; night before. 
last I escaped, and since then I’ve been in the woods, with 
nothing to eat except a few berries. If I’d come across 
your cow I wouldn’t have troubled you and the milk-pail. 
I was starving, or I wouldn’t have shown myself; for 
I’d rather die than go back. I thought you’d be so 
frightened you’d let go the pail, and wouldn’t notice my 
clothes.” 

The girl meditated a moment. Perhaps she ought to 
give him up to the officers ; but it was hard, he looked so 
pale and miserable. 

“T won’t tell them about you till to-morrow, anyway,” 
she said. “ I’ll hide you to-night.” 

Near the Robedeau farm was a row of unused charcoal 
kilrfs. They had been built to burn charcoal for one of 
the small Cataline iron-forges once common in the Adi- 
rondacks. An opening at the apex of each kiln gave air, 
and they were furnished with heavy iron doors. 

Leading her prisoner to these kilns, she put him in one 
of them. 

“T’ll be back with something to eat.” 

She closed the door and rolled a great stone against it. 
Later, when he tried it with his shoulder, he made no 
impression ; this prison was a secure one. 

In half an hour she returned, bringing bread and a 
basin of milk. As she was about to go, he begged her to 
wait and hear something of his story. It was so long 
since he had seen any one save keepers and convicts that 
he wanted to talk. The girl, seating herself on a charred 
log between him and the open door, prepared to listen. 
The moon was just coming over the crest of a long, 
wooded hill; and its light, struggling through the mist 
that hung about the lake, shone into the kiln and lit up 
the convict’s face. 

‘I’m from New York,” he began ; “ had some schooling, 
and started straight enough ; but I went wrong, and finally 
was side-tracked for five years at Dannemora. Time was 
commuted for good behavior, and I was to get out this 
winter. I was feeling pretty good, when one of the keep- 
ers, a friend of mine, told me he had learned from. a city 
lawyer that when I walked from the prison door I was to 
be rearrested and tried for riurder, and wouldn’t get off 
with less than a life sentence. In the burglary I was 
mixed up in, there was a fight, and it seems a man died of 
his wounds. Well, this made me about crazy, till I 
planned to escape. Luck was with me, and here I am. 
Now it’s for you to say if I’m to have a chance, or be shut 
up again.” 

He was impressive with the eloquence of a person very 
much in earnest. Truly this man was different from the 
nerveless, half-formed people to whom Josephine was 
accustomed. He talked on about his past life and the 
city ; and before she found her way home the moon was 
high in the heavens. 

The girl in her little loft lay awake thinking what she 
ought to do with the prisoner of the charcoal kiln. From 
out the night came forest sounds—cat-like screams, the 
sharp barking of a fox, and, louder than all, the whoop of 
the great owl; a blue heron, perched each night on a pine 
which looked down alike upon the lake and the other 
trees, joined in with discordant note. 

All these noises, telling of the free life of the woods, 
made her feel how hard it must be to live shut up in a 
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prison. The problem was difficult, and not till she thought 
of consulting Father Beaudrie as to her duty did she fall 
asleep ; the good priest was a never-failing refuge in per- 
plexity. Even then her dreams were troubled, and the 
chief disturbing influence was a slight, graceful figure in 
striped clothes. 

The sun had hardly risen when Josephine pushed her 
captive’s breakfast through the kiln door; then she went 
to Father Beaudrie and told her story. 

“He’s so sick he’d die if taken back; and he don’t 
seem like a convict ; he’s smart-looking as the gentlemen 
who come here to fish.” 

“Ah, Josephine,” said the priest, shaking his head, 
“you did wrong not to give him up at once. Trouble 
may come if the officers find you thought of helping him 
off. Come, I will go with you, and we'll turn the man 
over to Constable Toussaint Laflamme before harm is done 
by your foolishness.” 

And, leading the way, Father Beaudrie hurried the girl 
toward the kilns. As they passed the little summer hotel 
they saw there two strangers on horseback with rifles in 
their hands, who had ridden to the door and were ques- 
tioning the landlord. 

“Good chance.” cried the priest; “ these must be offi- 
cers hunting for the convict. We'll have them go with 
us.” 

“ Father Beaudrie, I want to stop at the house a moment ; 
I’ll go on ahead, and meet you.” 

He turned in to the hotel, and she went on, quickening 
her pace till she was running. Josephine did not often 
act impulsively, for at Lake Moreau there was little to be 
impulsive about; and now she rather liked the sensation. 
She would not stop to let herself think. Coming to the 
underbrush about the kilns, she pushed quickly through it, 
unmindful of the cherry twigs which whipped her face. In 
a moment more she openéd the iron door. 

“ Quick!” she cried, breathlessly, “the officers know 
you are here. Come, or you’l] be caught !” 

His face had the look of a hunted animal, or of a man 
who imagines he feels the handcuffs tickling his wrists. 
Without waiting for further explanations, he followed her 
into the underbrush. She knew the woods well, and led 
the way to a dense thicket of cedar; here they crouched 
on the moss, listening. 

“ Don’t you know,” he whispered, “ that for helping off 
a convict you can be sent up yourself?” 

She made no answer, and after a moment’s thought he 
jumped to his feet. 

“See here! If they know I’m around, the chances are 
two to one that I’m caught, and then it’s sure to go hard 
with you. It isn’t square! 
out of the way, and they won’t suspect you.” 

Before she could stop him he had slipped away. Her 
first impulse was to follow, but already he had disappeared 
among the evergreens. 

She felt strangely forsaken. He had gone—this clever, 
airy fellow, who for a day had given life an interest. Like 
all women, however hard-worked and dull, she had an 
innate love of a romance; and now the hero of what 
promised to be hers—for at the instant she knew him to 
be that hero—was going to prison, perhaps to die there. 

As she stood on the moss under the cedars, looking 
like a great brown growth natural to the forest, something 
unusual happened. A few tears, a very few, rolled down 
her cheeks, already smarting and swollen with the switch- 
ing of the cherry twigs. She turned, and plodded heavily 
home. 

In the meanwhile the convict, approaching the kilns, 
shouted: “Here lam! MHarding! give myself up !” 

Soon he met the officers. He was handcuffed, and 
then driven over the thirty miles of wood-road to the 
prison, 

That evening Keeper Hanlon let the warden into his 
cell. 

“ Harding,” asked the warden, “why did you try to 
escape when your time was so nearly finished? It looks 
like a crazy fit, this whole business.” 

“That second term the keeper here told me about was 
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what did it. The thought of being arrested and sent right 
back made me crazy and reckless. I’m crazy still,” 
excitedly. “If it’d be any use, I’d do for you now.” 

The warden looked grimly at the slight figure before 
him. ‘“ Keep cool, sir; you’re a sick man to-night, and 
not yourself.” Then, turning to the keeper: “ Hanlon, 
this time you’ve gone too far. That kind of joke won’t 
do here ; you’ll have to look for another job. And as for 
you, Harding, you/re not to be arrested on any second 
charge. Hanlon lied. In four months you would have 
been a free man.” 

The convict’s face had become livid, and he took a step 
toward Hanlon; the keeper shrank back—“I was just 
joking you, Harding.” 

As he spoke the other sprang at him, griped his throat, 
and pulled him down. The warden was a powerful man, 
but it was a moment before he could drag off the convict; 
when he did, he put him on the iron cot and held him 
there. 

“See here, man, don’t be a fool, or I can’t do anything 
for you. Now, from what the prison doctor tells me, and 
from what I’ve seen of you these four years, I think the 
sooner you get away the sooner you'll be a decent man ; 
and I’m ready to be as easy on you as the law permits. 
An attempted escape forfeits commutation ; but, under the 
circumstances—your good record here, Hanlon’s story, and 
your giving yourself up as you did—I think the case is one 
where the warden should use his discretion. Now, I tell 
you what: behave yourself the few months left of your 
term, and I’ll discharge you as if nothing had happened.” 

The winter was nearly past when a pale young fellow 
knocked at Jean Rabedeau’s door, and asked if he might 
stay and do odd jobs for his board. 

This proposal promised well for Jean’s purse, and he 
accepted. “In the spring,” thought the thrifty farmer, 
** 7’1l make him work at the planting.” 

Josephine did not seem to notice the new boarder very 
much ; but Madame Rabedeau observed that the girl grew 
more tidy in her dress, and now objected to doing the 
hardest of the farm work. If the idea was not too absurd, 
one would think Big Josephine afraid of roughening her 
hands ! 

At first the stranger was rather delicate to do the work 
Jean Rabedeau set him at; but he got stronger, and en- 
joyed the free, outdoor life. He was amusing, and the 
farmer liked having him about. His fame as an enter- 
tainer grew; the honest Canadians had never known so 
funny a fellow, and came from far and near to hear him 
talk. 

After an evening spent in listening to his stories, Pierre 
Lambert and Jacko Dupre walked toward home together. 

“ Pierre,” said his friend, “ does it not make one laugh? 
And they say Josephine Rabedeau likes to hear him talk, 
too. Perhaps she’ll take him for her man; she would not 
die of nothing to laugh at. But why should he stay here 
when he is so smart ?” 

“TI don’t know,” Pierre replied. “ But if Big Josephine 
wants him for her man, she’ll get him. She’s that way.” 

And Jacko and Pierre bade each other good-night with 
the politeness of which his rough life has not wholly de- 
prived the French- American. 


Good English 


There is an old story of the advice William Cullen 
Bryant once gave to a young man who offered him an 
article for “‘ The Evening Post,” which is so good that it 
will bear frequent repeating : 


My young friend, I observe that you have used several 
French expressions in your article. I think, if you will study 
the English language, that you will find it capable of expressing 
all the ideas that you may have. Be simple, unaffected; 
be honest in your speaking and writing. Never use a long 
word when a short one will do. Call a spade not a well-known 
oblong instrument of manual industry; let a home be a home, 
not a residence; a place, not a locality, and so of the rest. 
When a short word will do, you always lose by using a long one. 
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Use versus Abuse 


No thoughtful person who read the New York “ Her- 
ald” of January 3 could fail to be struck by an article 
headed “Too much Hard Work caused their Death.” 
The article gave, in paragraphs, the history of the death of 
no less than eleven prominent men who had died in Wash- 
ington from what the “Herald” called the Demon of 
Overwork, and it seems that that is the name that best ex- 
presses the impulse which is driving American men and 
women either into chronic invalidism or the grave. Very 
rarely does a man or woman break down from overwork 
without having received innumerable warnings that might 
have prevented the dire climax. A woman who had been 
brought to the verge of spinal meningitis, and escaped only 
through the science and care of her physician, said to him 
afterward : “ Doctor, I never did more work in my life 
than three months before I broke down. Why, do you 
know there were a great many days in which I worked 
fourteen hours a day—that is, I worked at my profession 
and studied at night, so that I actually did fourteen hours 
of work, and yet the next morning I would get up feeling 
perfectly refreshed. Of course, lately, I have not slept 
well.” The doctor looked at her earnestly for a moment, 
and said: “Is it possible that a woman of your intel- 
ligence did not recognize that that nervous mental activ- 
ity was a symptom of a disease? And I want to tell you 
something. You will never do fourteen hours a day of 
brain-work again and get up feeling fresh the next morn- 
ing; and this, at your age, is a crime.” To say that 
the patient was startled is to put it mildly; but she has 
lived to know that the doctor was a sure prophet. She 
knows that never again will she do fourteen hours of work 
in one day and feel perfectly fresh the next morning. Had 
she only been satisfied to do seven hours of honest work a 
day, how much more use she would be to herself, to the 
world, and to her family ! 

It seems useless to take up one’s pen to protest 
against this National evil, and yet how can one keep 
silence when men and women whose lives seem almost 
necessary to their day and generation are cut short 
just at the point when they are prepared to do their 
best work? So many years of our lives go into the mere 
preparation for that work which we mean to do that it 
seems, as we approach the years when we are fully 
equipped, we ought to be able to control our impulses 
enough to livereasonably. Every intelligent woman to-day 
filling a position of any prominence in any line feels herself, 
in a way, an example, but she too often thinks of herself as 
an example to success. She is too apt to hold the attitude 
of “See what I have done,” and to urge and urge herself 
toward a special place in her professional life, at the risk 
of her physical health, and very often her spiritual devel- 
opment. If there is one bond which every woman who 
has carved her own way to success bears above another, it 
is that she shall be an example of perfect health, of per- 
fect mental poise, to the women who are coming after her. 
Of what use is a woman’s success if she is a cripple phys- 
ically ? She simply is in a position where those who crit- 
icise the higher education of women can point to her as the 
strongest example, the most positive argument, against the 
higher education and the larger opportunities for women. 
The first duty every woman owes to God, to herself, and 
to her country, is to so husband her physical forces that 
she can use her mental ability with the greatest freedom 
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while her life lasts, let that life be long or short. To work 
so that she abuses her physical powers is to defraud God, 
herself, and the world; and the physical pain or mental 
limitations are but a small part of the punishment which 
every conscientious woman feels who has abused her phys- 
ical power by overwork. Every person who last year saw 
Senator Plumb on the floor of the Senate could not fail to 
be impressed with the tremendous physical force and vital- 
ity of the man. His whole life, up to this period, was a 
preparation for the years that were to come after, yet in 
the full force of his vigor he has fallen a victim to over- 
work ; and, in spite of this warning example, and the 
many others which every reader can recall in his own 
circle of friends and acquaintances, are we not still 
going forward with the same nervous rush, with the same 
overwaste of power, using up the energy in a few years 
which would have carried us to a noble, fruitful old age ? 
We begin it with the children, forcinga child to pass exam- 
inations, crowding in music and languages till even in 
babyhood sleep is troubled and broken by school work. 
Is it not time that we rouse ourselves to our whole duty, 
which is not to abuse our powers, but to use them rationally, 
for by so doing we best serve our God and country ? 


Sunday in the Tenement 
I.—As It Is 
By Lillian W. Betts 


It is certain that many of the people who discuss the 
Sunday question know nothing of Sunday as it is lived by 
the mass of the tenement-house poor. 

A family of five or six persons living in two or three 
rooms, in a house with fifteen to twenty other families of 
all shades of religious opinion and of no opinion, must 
find the day a different day from that of the family occu- 
pying a whole house, or its equivalent in privacy and con- 
venience, where there are all the material conditions neces- 
sary for cleanliness, and the possibility of shutting a door 
between one’s self and the outer world. The living-room 
of a tenement-house family opens on a public hall. The 
door to this living-room is kept locked as a protection; 
the lock and its use becomes the mark of the civilization 
of the family. In hundreds of these homes the only per- 
sonal knowledge the members of the family have that the 
day is Sunday is that “he” is home. And there are 
many weeks in the year when there is not this distinction, 
for “he” is at home other days because he cannot find 
work. 

When there are traditional and educational influences 
guiding the familyin its use of Sunday, it is still impossible 
to control the influences surrounding it. 

Overhead a sewing-machine may run from an early 
hour in the morning until late at night. Saturday it was 
silent. The rooms are occupied by a family of Hebrews ; 
or they may be Hebrews in name only, and work seven 
days in the week. Most of us know that the God-fearing 
Hebrews in America are finding this question of keeping 
the Sabbath holy as much of a problem as are the Chris- 
tians the keeping of Sunday. 

A Christian family in a New York tenement may find 
itself housed between a German family who own a piano 
and make Sunday a day of festivity, and a Hebrew family 
who use the day to earn food, shelter, and clothes. How 
can such a family spend Sunday in harmony with the views 
of the orthodox? Or it may be to the family merely a day 
when the wage-earners do not work, neither traditional 
nor educated views of the day being held. The desire of 
the family may be for decency and quiet; the former they 
may have, if there is character to command and retain it ; 
the latter is impossible. The father is always tired. He 


has long since ceased to have any sensations that have 
their origin in the region of spirituality, if he ever had 
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them. He uses beer daily, and whisky at times, but is 
what his wife and neighbors would call a sober man.. He 
has given his children a good education for the social posi- 
tion occupied by the family. He may even have gone to 
early mass; but the greater portion of the day he has 
remained in his home, which consists, probably, of two 
bedrooms and the living-room. He has no money to 
spend to take himself or his family beyond this; his 
clothes are only for his own neighborhood, where a com- 
mon lot establishes uncritical standards in the matter of 
clothes. Is it any wonder that he and his family find the 
day long and tiresome? His wife has more work to do 
than on other days of the week, for the dinner must be 
more than is usually prepared, if there is money enough 
to buyit. She makes the attempt to “ dress up” the little 
children. The wage-earning children, if there are any, 
are at home, and make more demands on her time and 
patience, and are occupying more space, than on the week- 
days in the already crowded home. If there is any money 
to spare in the family, it is given to these children to take 
an excursion, or they keep it out of their wages, according 
to their dispositions and the family government main- 
tained. 

The attempt to begin the week clean physically is 
much more universal than is supposed among these peo- 
ple, whose whole environment makes this most difficult. 
The bathing facilities are a tin basin that will hold about 
two quarts of water. This water is drawn from one faucet 
in the hall, from which four other families are drawing 
their supply. The bath-room is the space between the bed 
and the wall in the dark bedroom, or the general living- 
room. The wardrobe is the half-dozen nails at the foot of 
the bed, the shelf above them, and the boxes’ under the 
bed. Some fortunate families own a bureau and a trunk, 
but that means ability to pay more rent in order to house 
them. Any person familiar with the limitations of a house- 
keeper and mother in a New York tenement-house cannot 
fail to develop respect and admiration for the woman who 
sends out of her home children who are clean and orderly. 
Think of the washing that must be done to make the 
limited supply of underclothing go round; and many of 
them have no friend with a surplus supply, as did the 
Ruggleses in the Rear. When, in addition to the limita- 
tions her poverty imposes, it is remembered that she 
probably married when she was eighteen, after working in 
a factory or shop for five or six years, and that her child- 
hood was spent in a home which she has duplicated, it 
will be acknowledged that her own ignorance is not the 
least of the obstacles in the way of her success. And 
surpassing all her difficulties is the absence of ideals, the 
true incentives to growth. 

_ When, finally, the work for the day is over—and by this 
time but a third of the day remains—the baby is hushed 
for its afternoon nap if it is well behaved; the older chil- 
dren are on an excursion, or out “ walking,” which means 
lounging about the streets with no definite place in view, 
for there is no definite place to go if there is no money 
to spend; the younger ones may be in some Sunday- 
school—if not, they are turned loose on the street: what 
is there left for any of the family to do? 

_The churches in the tenement-house region have ser- 
vices at the same hour as the up-town churches—morning 
and evening. Sunday-schools are open from an hour to 
an hour and a half, and then the children are turned loose 
on the street. There is not the slightest attempt to hold 
them by the simplest means during the hours between the 
close of the schools and dark. Yet what must a child, a 
growing boy or girl, a man or woman, meet who passes 
through these streets or lounges about them on Sunday? 
The side door to all the saloons are open, men drunken 
or half-drunken lounge in front of them. Floating out 
over the open transoms can be heard the click of pool or 
the rumble of bowls, with the laughter, conversation, or 
dispute which offers the exciting possibility of a fight 
with the attendant police, the patrol-wagon, or the ambu- 
lance, according to the end. And all this is a welcome 
change from the monotony of the day, and so these places 
form attractive camping-grounds for men, too often for 
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women and children. The beer-pail goes its industrious 
rounds between the houses and saloons all day. This 
represents what Sunday must be to a family living in a 
tenement-house district in New York. It may be the day 
is varied in some homes by the visits to or from relations, 
but this is usually dependent on whether or not car fare 
can be afforded. It is always afforded if there is a rela- 
tive sick either at home or in a hospital. 

Night comes. The day is over; the little children 
come in early, tired of the street in its sameness. The 
husband comes home somewhat stupid or ugly, according 
to the temperament, from much beer-drinking, and in 
many homes the mother’s condition does not differ greatly 
from the father’s; and this state of things is not because 
the people living in these regions prefer evil, but because 
it requires tremendous strength of character to stand the 
awful monotony imposed by the environment, the igno- 
rance, and the poverty in their homes. 

The writer was impressed, while sitting in a room not 
far from a church of a denomination supposed to have 
peculiar attractions for the poor, at the dreariness of the 
sounds attending a prayer-meeting preceding the evening 
service. The hymns were all sung to long-meter tunes, 
and dragged along without the least indication of interest ; 
the prayers were as long and spiritless as the hymns. 
What refreshing, what reviving could there be for souls 
already spiritless, emotionless, worn to apathy by monot- 
ony and anxiety? During the whole service the sound 
of the bowls in the alley of the saloon next to the church 
was distinctly audible, and when leaving the church the 
people were forced to hear the laughter and jests that 
floated into the streets through the open transom. Prob- 
ably not one of these people made so much as a mental 
comment, these sounds are so common on Sunday. 

In addition to the saloon desecration, there is the 
secularizing influence that comes from so large a pro- 
portion of people who are of different faiths; people 
who have no regard for the day, to whom its forced idle- 
ness means the loss of dollars and cents. And this is no 
light influence when we remember that Hebrews land 
by the hundreds every week on our shores, and that by 
far the largest percentage of them settle in the tenement- 
house regions of New York. Recent statistics show that 
one-fifth of the entire population of New York City are 
Hebrews, and it is quite safe to say that eight-ninths of 
this fifth are living in the tenement-house regions, exerting 
a positive, direct influence on the Sunday life of the peo- 
ple. The men exercise the right of franchise, and many 
hold public office, which they fill with the average degree 
of devotion and honesty; it is natural that their official 
influence should be in line with their religious convictions. 
Theonstant increase of positive difference of conviction 
and standards, and its volume, offer a serious problem to 
the student of sociology. 

Rent and wages are affected. The strong race antago- 
nism, which drives out from houses and finally from 
whole neighborhoods the former occupants, is an influ- 
ence that is positive and must be considered when Sun- 
day in the tenement-houses of New York is discussed. 
In spite of the strong race antagonism, so deep that 
only those who know it can appreciate it, there is still 
a certain companionship where the object is fun 
and change. There is enough harmony for people 
to go on a Sunday excursion when there is harmony 
enough for them to work side by side six days in the week, 
and such companionships exist by the thousands in New 
York, and give character to Sunday among the tenement- 
house poor. Recognizing all the conditions, controllable 
and uncontrollable, that make Sunday what it is among the 
tenement-house poor, what can be done to change its 
character and make it a day of rest and refreshing, of 
possible outlook and uplook? An attempt will be made 
to answer this question in the next issue of The Christian 
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Cure nour anger bp silence. 
Arab Proverb. 
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How to Listen to Music 
By James R. Murray 


There are many ways. 

First, there is the purely sensuous way, in which other 
animals who like music enjoy it. The tone-vibrations 
acting upon the machinery of the ear give a pleasing 
physical sensation, which to some people is about all the 
delight that music has for them. To this may, perhaps, 
be added the rhythm of the music, apart from its melody 
or harmony. People who delight in this sort of thing 
only may get a little enjoyment out of an opera or 
oratorio or concert, but the best place for them is the 
dancing-school or Indian pow-wow. By no means is the 
rhythm of the polka and waltz, or the people who like 
them, to be despised. Elementary forms are essential; a 
love for them is right and proper. Under certain circum- 
stances mere rhythm, without a note of melody, will 
accomplish wonders. The Indian tom-tom or the drummer- 
boy’s tap will nerve to battle as nothing else can. But 
this is not a high form of art, neither does the delight in 
it indicate a high degree of culture. 

Again, some people absorb music very much as sponges 
do water, and it is quite as easily squeezed out of them, 
and, if not squeezed out, it soon dries up and is gone. In 
some respects this absorbing method is a good one, and it 
would be better still if the sponge could be kept wet and 
the moisture retained; that is, if the memory could hold 
on to what has passed into it, until properly digested and 
assimilated. But what is received indifferently soon 
passes out of mind. 

Then there is the critic’s way of listening, with which we 
will have but little to do in this article. There is also the 
musician’s way, which is partly scientific, partly intellect- 
ual, and partly emotional if the musician has not become 
case-hardened; but this also we will dismiss for the 
present. 

People who are not musicians, theoretically or practically, 
lose a great deal of pleasure while listening to music, by 
unwisely and unjustly comparing the work being performed 
with other works of a quite different character. This 
unwise comparison is also applied to the performance, 
whether it be solo, chorus, or orchestral, and we have 
heard even these put into comparison with each other! 
Like should be compared with like, if it is necessary for 
one’s enjoyment that there be comparison at all. An 
opera should not be put in comparison with an oratorio, 
any more than a hill should be compared with a mountain, 
or the much-bedizened Solomon to the ziory of the lily of 
the field. 

Once more: Do not go to any concert with preconceived 
notions of what the work or the performance should be. 
As Ruskin says about books, so we say about listening to 
good music: Go with a true desire to be taught by it, and 
to enter into the thoughts of it. To enter into its thoughts, 
observe, not to find our own expressed in it. We should 
go to an author to get Azs meaning, not to find ours. 
Judge afterwards, if qualified, but be sure at first that the 
object of the book or the music or the performance is 
understood from the author’s standpoint. 

And, to apply Ruskin again, we may be certain that if 
the music has anything to say of real value, we will not 
get at the meaning at once. “Nay, that at the whole 
meaning you will not for a long time arrive at in any wise.” 

How foolish, then, for us to allow ourselves to judge a 
great work at a first or second hearing! To say that it is 
good or bad before we really know that it is either ! 

But there is much that can be enjoyed even at a first 
hearing. All great treasures are buried ones, and must be 
sought for and worked for diligently. The largest gems, 
and those of most value, are deep down in the earth, but 
there are many small but precious delights to be found in 
surface gleanings. These we can, get at easily and at 
once. 

In going to a concert it is best to go prejudiced in favor 
of everything. It may be taken for granted at the begin- 
ning that both composer, director, and performer intend to 
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give us their best efforts. Let us go prepared to meet their 
good intentions in the right spirit. 

But if we care more for our preconceived notions, if we 
are more mindful of the mechanics of the performance, of 
the dress of the performer, if we are disturbed by a false 
note now and then, a little irregularity in the movement of 
the music, wrong bowing in the orchestra, rather than for 
what the music has to say to our souls, we put ourselves 
in the condition of the poor, forlorn prodigal of ancient 
story, who filled his belly with the husks which the swine 
did eat, when there was bread enough and to spare in his 
father’s house. 


A Chapter on Oranges 


By Katherine Armstrong 


The best oranges for cooking purposes are the “ Mes- 
sinas,”’ and for the table “‘ Floridas”’ or “sweet Havanas,”’ 
when they are to be had. When other common fruits 
become scarce or out of season, oranges usually are plenty— 
if not one variety, then another, and all kinds can be uti- 
lized for desserts delicious in taste, attractive in shape, and 
wholesome as well. 

The simplest and most common way of preparing oranges 
for a table dessert is to peel and slice them, with sugar 
sprinkled in between the layers, but even this can be 
varied by also sprinkling in grated or desiccated cocoanut, 
or by pouring over the prepared fruit a glass of sherry to 
flavor it. One merit of this dessert is that it can be pre- 
pared in a few moments, thou h it is better to be made 
ready two hours before serving. A dozen oranges will 
make an ample dessert for six or eight persons, and dainty 
little cakes should be served with it. 

Orange Felly is available with little trouble, when, per- 
haps, our stock of domestic fruit jellies has been exhausted. 
The following recipe will be found exact and sure. Soak 
two ounces—one box—of gelatine one hour in one pint of 
cold water, then pour over one pint of boiling water, stir in 
one pint of granulated sugar and one pint of orange juice 
and pulp, carefully avoiding the seeds. Add also the 
juice of-one lemon. When well dissolved and brought 
just to a boil, pour through a fine cloth strainer into well- 
oiled jelly-molds, and when cold put upon the ice, to be 
ready for use the next day. In winter a cupful more of 
boiling water may be added. This same jelly is delicious 
with the sugar left out altogether and served with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 

Orange Marmalade is a desirable and convenient addi- 
tion to the winter stock of “sweets.” To every pint of 
granulated sugar allow one pound of oranges before peel- 
ing ; then pare off the yellow rind only, avoiding the bitter 
inner skin of half the oranges, and put over the fire in 
cold water sufficient to cover; cover closely and simmer 
till tender; do not boil rapidly. Grate off the yellow 
rind of the remaining oranges and set aside; halve the 
oranges and squeeze out all the juice and pulp, reject- 
ing the seeds and white skin. Put the sugar into a 
porcelain kettle, and to each pound add one pint of 
cold water ; allow the frothed white of one egg to every 
three pounds of sugar, add while boiling, and skim till no 
more impurities rise. Cook for twenty minutes, or till 
thick and clear. Then take the boiled parings and put 
into a wooden bowl, and pound to a paste with a potato- 
masher; put them into the syrup and stir and boil ten 
minutes longer ; then add the pulp, juice, and grated rind ; 
boil altogether for half an hour, slowly stirring often, till it 
is atransparent mass. Correctly made, this is acondiment 
that very generally relishes, as well as a handsome dish of 
itself; but the merest bit of the white skin inadvertently 
left in will make it bitter. Lemons can be used in exactly 
the same way, but require at least one-third more sugar. 

Orange Pie. Grate the clear yellow outside peel off 
two fresh “‘ Messinas,” add the juice and pulp of these, 
also one full coffee-cup of sugar, one egg, and the yolks of 
three more, all well beaten ; lastly, add half a cup of milk, 
and bake, in a lower crust only, of puff-paste, and frost the 
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top with the three whites, beaten to a stiff froth, sweet- 
ened and flavored, and delicately brown it in the oven. 

Orange Charlotte. Make a jelly of one-third of a box 
of gelatine swollen in one-third of a cup of cold water ; 
add one-third of a cup of boiling water, one cup of sugar, 
the juice of one lemon, and one cup of orange juice and 
pulp. Bring just to a boil, and remove from the fire; when 
quite cold and nearly stiff, beat up with an egg-beater to 
a stiff froth, and also beat in the frothed whites of three 
eggs. Beat all together till of an even consistency, and 
pile up in the center-of a dish edged with “ ladies’ fingers.” 
It is something the style of charlotte russe. 

Orange Snow is the same thing made in larger propor- 
tion, the lemon juice omitted, all served piled on a platter 
and ornamented with bits of red jelly. Another orange 
dessert is made in this wise: Mix nearly a quart of water, 
the juice and pulp of two lemons, and two cups of sugar. 
Boil sufficiently to dissolve the sugar and strain; then 
bring again to a boil and stir in four spoonfuls of corn- 
starch blenched in a little cold water. Stir and boil 
slowly ten minutes, and when cool pour the mixture over 
half a dozen sliced sweet “Havanas.” Over the top 
spread the frothed whites of three eggs sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla, or omit the frosting and serve with 
sweetened cream, or the same whipped is still more deli- 
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By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


In the year 1808 Sir Walter Scott published “ Marmion,” 
and was hailed as the first poet of the nineteenth century. 
In the same year the “ Edinburgh Review” gave a short 
notice of a little volume of poems, “ Hours of Idleness.” 
Some critic, the great Lord Brougham probably, took time 
to laugh at it in print, and for a season no more was heard 
of it. In the next year, however, the laugh was returned 
with vengeance, when “ English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” a stinging satire full of clever epigrams, appeared in 
reply, from the author of “ Hours of Idleness.” 

It attacked the critics and writers of the day right and 
left—“ Blundering Brougham ;” Walter Scott, “who racked 
his brains for lucre, not for fame;” Southey, the Poet 
Laureate, “Illustrious conqueror of common-sense ;” 
Wordsworth, “who both by precept and example shows, 
that prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ;”’ Coleridge, 
“to turgid ode and tumid stanza dear.” No one was 
spared by the lash of young Lord Byron, a lad of twenty, 
who had studied his “‘ Dunciad” well, and tried to comfort 
himself for the failure of his first book by imitating Pope. 
Every one read the satire, and every one was interested 
to know the story of the author, who, though an English 
peer, “a lord,a braggart, and a genius,” was almost 
entirely unknown in the great world. It was a strange 
Story. The boy, George Noel Gordon Byron, born in Lon- 
don in 1788, had a wild, dissipated father, who died when 
his little son was three years old. The child’s mother 
loved him, and pinched and economized to educate and 
care for him, yet often, in fits of rage, beat him and stormed 
at him, and taunted him because he had a deformed foot 
and was lame. When he was ten years old and living in 
poverty in Aberdeen, his great-uncle died, and he became 
the sixth Lord Byron of Rochdale, and went with his 
mother, and faithful old nurse, Mary Gray, to see his new 
inheritance, the noble mansion of Newstead Abbey. Tom 
Moore, Byron’s famous biographer, tells the story that Mrs. 
Byron stopped at the entrance gate and asked the keeper 
to whom the place belonged. ‘“ They say it is a little boy 
who lives at Aberdeen,” was the reply. Then Mary Gray 
could be quiet no longer, and broke in, “ And this is he, 
bless him!” hugging her nursling in delight and pride. 
Unfortunately for the boy, his new domain brought with 
it very little money; he could not live at Newstead ; for 
years he suffered all the tortures of being poor and proud, 
and finally was obliged to part with his ancestral home. 

He went to the great public school of Harrow, where 
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the master said he was a wild mountain colt, but with 
mind in his eye. At the same time he was described by 
a young lady whom he went to visit as “a fat, bashful boy, 
with hair combed straight over his forehead, and Idoking 
a perfect gaby.” Only three years after, the perfect gaby 
had become famous for his beauty. He had spent three 
years at Cambridge ; had starved himself thin, so that the 
delicate beauty of his features was apparent; had taken 
his seat in the House of Lords, and was now, when his 
satire appeared, lodging in London, with few friends ; 
moody, and given to fits of rage and of the sulks (a natu- 
ral enough inheritance from his father and mother); “ poor, 
extravagant, dissipated, and lonely.” Life seemed to 
offer little to please him. He had rank, of which he was 
enormously proud, but he wanted both money and friends, 
and Carlyle says “ he was a great, sulky dandy, who sulked 
because life gave him a plain bun, when he wanted a plum 
bun.” Life in London offered so little to please him that 
he bethought himself to make a journey to Spain, Portu- 
gal, Greece, and the Islands of the Aigean, and brought 
back in two years the most famous traveler’s diary ever 
published—the first two cantos of “ Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage.” It was published in 1812, when Byron made 
his often-quoted remark, “ I awoke one morning and found 
myself famous.” All the world read “Childe Harold.” 
There was a sudden Byron mania, and the poet became 
the lion of London in a day. Some one says of this lion 
that he had the misfortune to be well born and ill bred, 
and had the pride of a peer with the self-consciousness of 
aparvenu. Certainly he thought his own emotions and 
sensations and follies and moods of immense interest and 
importance to the world, and wrote a series of splendid, 
brilliant, picturesque poems in all of which he appeared 
as his own hero—“ Lara,” “ The Corsair,” “ The Giaour,”’ 
“The Bride of Abydos ;” each one, as Macaulay points 
out, has a dark, strange, melancholy creature, “a thing 
of dark imaginings,” “with chilling mystery of mien,” 
which Byron was quite willing should be thought to repre- 
sent himself. His brilliant career lasted just four years. 
Then his lovely young wife, who had been married for 
only twelve months, left him, it is said because his moods 
and passions were more agreeable in poetry than in real 
life. Society, which had idolized him, turned upon him 
with hisses instead of praises, and in 1816 he left England 
again, and forever. 

Wandering once more over the Continent, leading a 
wild and sad and bad life, Byron wrote two more cantos 
of “ Childe Harold,” his very undramatic dramas, “ Cain,” 
“The Two Foscari,” “ Manfred,” and “ The Deformed 
Transformed,” his “ Prisoner of Chillon,” and his most 
famous and most unworthy poem, “ Don Juan.” Then he 
became deeply interested in the struggle of the Greeks for 
liberty. He said once that he had no hobby and no per- 
severance ; but he had something better than a hobby—a 
genuine passion of the soul for freedom and independence ; 
and he had perseverance enough in this great cause to go 
to Greece to help to organize forces and to contribute 
largely of his means. There he was suddenly seized with 
a fever, and died alone, except for a faithful valet, at 
Missolonghi, in 1824, when he was but thirty-six. 

Byron’s story, like that of Burns, is a sad one, for, 
like Burns, he had immense powers, but not the power to 
rule himself. He wrote spirited, ringing poems which 
took the ear of the world away from “ Marmion” and gave 
it to “* Childe Harold ;” but he did not “ hold as ’twere the 
mirror up to nature.” He wanted nature to hold the 
mirror up to him, while he posed and admired himself 
before it. Yet he had a work to do in literature, and 
did it well. Glorious John Dryden and King Alexander 
Pope ruled long over English letters, until the time came 
to prove that that great realm was not a monarchy but a 
republic. Goldsmith, first among the poets with whom we 
have made friends, and who followed the Queen Anne’s 
men, began to write simple, natural verses; but he kept 
the art he had learned from Pope, and polished his lines 
as his master taught him to do. Then came Burns, 
whistling his tunes and crooning his songs at the plow, a 
boy of fifteen when Goldsmith died, and the first great 
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poet of the newfree rule. Scott, too, was an independent ; 
but a greater power than he was the “ Revolutionary 
poet,” Byron, who studied and praised Pope, but who 
wrote with the freedom and ease and grace which make this 
great century of our own one of the golden ages of Eng- 
lish poetry. He has earned no distinctive titles, but 
Goethe the German, Taine the Frenchman, and Castelar 
the Spaniard, all claim for him the distinction of being 
the most European of English poets since the days of the 
divine Shakespeare. 
LIBERTY 
From “The Prisoner of Chillon” 
Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom— 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every wind. 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ’tis trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace, 
Worn as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those marks efface, 
For they appeal from tyranny to God! 


A’ Problem in Proportior 


In Two Parts.—I. 
By Isabella M. Andrews 


** Remember that the lessons come first, daughter,” said 
Alice’s wise old father, giving her check, purse, and ticket 
to her. 

“ Don’t neglect your health, darling, and do keep your 
mending done,’. added her mother, with a little quiver in 
her voice. 

“ Don’t be a prig,” said her big brother Tom, who was 
just through college, and knew the ropes, he said. 

“Yes, mother—I won’t, father—I mean—there goes the 
whistle! Good-by! Good-by, Tom!’ And, ignoring the 
two fingers Tom put out to ward off encroachments on his 
manly dignity, Alice kissed them all and stepped on the 
train. She was eighteen, and by nature and training 
rather a self-reliant girl, but, as she sat down in the first 
vacant seat, she was conscious of a queer, desolate feel- 
ing of having been suddenly detached from the place 
where she belonged without receiving any very definite 
direction toward another, and of a wild longing for her 
mother’s face. The dear and familiar home. life lay behind 
her, and would never again be just as it had been. Before 
her all was new and unknown. For a while her rosy 
visions of college life seemed in danger of heing washed 
out in a dash of salt water; but the first terrible feeling 
passed gradually away ; the day’s journey was both novel 
and interesting, and when the train stopped at her destina- 
tion there was a happy, if a weary, girl to greet the senior 
cousin that was to pilot her through the troubled waters of 
freshmanhood. 

With all her self-reliance, Alice Strong often wondered 
during the next few weeks how a girl who went to college 
entirely alone ever fell into the right ways of doing things. 

‘The hideous blunders I should have made, Helen,” 
she said, one day, “if it hadn’t been for you! Why, you 
know that programme you made me? I carried it about 
like a fetish for weeks, and wouldn’t have gone over to 
college without it any more than without my hat. I used 
to go along reading, ‘ Half-past two, German, north wing, 
south hall, fourth floor; half-past three, Greek, south 
wing, north hall, second floor ’—and wondering if I should 
ever be able to remember what I had every day, and, 
worse yet, where I had it. And, then, little things, such 
as going in at the east library door, and not asking when 
the ‘Oracle’ would be out, and not trying that back door in 

main hall! Actually sometimes when I’ve seen one brown- 
and-gold mortar-board after another march down and try 
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that door, I wondered if I were the only freshman that had 
a guardian angel. By the way, why is that door always 
locked ?” 

“Freshmen mustn’t ask questions,” answered her 
guardian angel, with a twinkle in her eyes that suggested 
to Alice that she would be as unconscious of her own 
blunders as her classmates of theirs. 

“Never mind, Miss Strong,” said a junior friend of 
Helen’s, who chanced to hear this conversation; “in a 
senior’s mouth that expression means only that she doesn’t 
know.” gr 

But, after the halls and the doors, the rooms and the 
professors, the things to say and the things not to say, 
became plain sailing, there were still many things to puzzle 
Alice’s conscientious head. One of these was the distri- 
bution of her time. There were no rules to guide her, for 
the students lived like other citizens in the little vil- 
lage, responsible only to magistrates of the law for their 
behavior. It soon became plain that she might, if she 
chose, fill her time entirely with other than college engage- 
ments. And everything that offered was in itself so good! 
The Students’ Christian Association—it would certainly be 
downright wrong to refuse to join that; the pleasant club 
that met only once a week to read The Christian Union— 
if it weren’t for that she would never know what was hap- 
pening in the world, for she cou/dn’t find time for the 
dailies ; the Choral Union would help so much to keep up 
her music; the subscription courses of lectures and con- 
certs were too valuable to miss ; exercise in the gymnasium 
—hadn’t mother said to take care of her health? And 
then those last words of dear Miss Price, the high-school 
preceptress: “ Don’t be a mere bookworm, dear child. 
xxemember that much education lies outside of books. I 
promise not to be disappointed if college doesn’t turn you 
out a great scholar, but I shall be very much so if it doesn’t 
make you a better woman—more helpful, more receptive, 
broader-minded and stouter-hearted.” Tom, too, had said, 
“Don’t be a prig,” which being interpreted meant about 
the same as Miss Price’s words. And Tom was clever, 
if he was odd. As old Nurse Winkum said of him, 
“ Boys hes to go through a many twitters. I’ve seen him 
through the slouchy one, when he wouldn’t clean up, and 
the prinkin’ one, when he wouldn’t do much of anything 
else, and severial more. And now, if I can git him through 
this last one of knowin’ so much, he’ll come out all right 
and be a turrible fine man, jest like his pa.”’ 

So Alice said “ Yes, thank you,” to these and many 
other agreeable and {profitable things, and “ No, thank 
you,” to very few. And, as she was a personable enough 
girl, she made plenty of friends among the college girls 
who visited her and whose visits she returned; received 
calls from ladies in the church who had noticed her regu- 
lar attendance there and in the Sunday-school; was 
occasionally invited to teas and receptions, and even to 
dancing-parties, whose late hours made havoc with her 
thoughts the next day; and, on the whole, was voted a 
charming girl, an addition to college society, sure to lend 
a hand to whatever came along, and an excellent person 
to be that one of a committee who does the work. 

The term wore away, and Alice began to feel herself 
part of her new life. The lessons were harder and longer 
than they had been in the high school, and, though she 
followed her father’s rule to put them first, there were 
often so many things to be provided for afterward that 
she had a dim and uncomfortable feeling that the time 
spent on al] was not more than enough for one or two. 
However, she had expected college life to be hard, and 
that she would often be discouraged over it; she certainly 
worked much harder than ever so many of the girls, and 
so she must be getting along all right. When the sopho- 
more girls gave a spread to the freshman girls, the fresh- 
men girls had, of course, to return the courtesy. Alice 
was chairman of the committee on arrangements. 

“It has taken a perfectly outrageous amount of time,”’ 
she confided to Helen, after it was over. “I’ve spent 
hours and hours racing around town either hunting 
addresses, or ordering cakes and souvenirs, or collecting 
money, or meeting committees, or something else ; and my 
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judgment is so worn to tatters that I never want to hear 
an alternative question again. But I’ve got quite well 
acquainted with the girls, and it is really a privilege to 
know Mrs. Stuart—wasn’t it lovely in her to offer us her 
house? So perhaps it’s part of my education. Only—how 
am I ever going to make up that English Lit. I missed ?” 

That problem was never solved, for she didn’t make it 
up, trusting to be called on in the final examination either 
before chapter eleven, paragraph four, or after chapter 
fourteen, paragraph three. And didn’t that heartless 
Professor Dow begin at chapter eleven, paragraph four, 
and perversely quiz through Barclay and Montague and 
Dennis, clear to chapter fourteen, paragraph three, and 
stop at Defoe, whom she knew by heart? 

“ Before and after I could have shone,” she mourned, 
“but those miserable things between I couldn’t even 
pretend to know. Maybe he’ll pass me on my other work.” 

The lecture and concert courses were unusually good 
that year. Alice used to wonder if it were really the wise 
thing to go to a lecture so tired that every fiber of her 
body longed for bed, or to a concert with a half-conscious 
worry over unprepared lessons running discordantly 
through the sweetest harmonies. But she might never 
have a chance to hear Stanley again, or it was Patti’s 
farewell tour, and even farewell tours must be farewells 
sometime. So she went to them all, and came home to 
push her study hours far into the night, when her blinded 
eyes and fagged brain demanded two hours for a task they 
should have mastered in one. She went to the Christian 
Association meeting Sunday morning at half-past nine, 
thence to church, and from there to teach her class in 
the Sunday-school. She hurried through her home letters 
in the afternoon in order to go to Young People’s Meeting 
and church in the evening, and then wondered why she 
was as tired on Monday as if Sunday had been a work- 
day. She attended the class prayer-meeting Monday 
evening, though it postponed her study-time an hour. 
She went to the Mission Sewing Circle Tuesday afternoon 
and the church prayer-meeting Wednesday evening, 
because the minister said it was the duty of every Chris- 
tian in the congregation so todo. Tuesday evening came 
Choral Union, which could be neglected if necessary. 
Thursday afternoon was the President’s wife’s “ At Home” 
to the college girls, and it was such a pleasure to meet 
her and the professors’ wives who occasionally assisted 
her. Once a month on that afternoon, too, there was a 
meeting of the committee that arranged the topical pro- 
grammes for the Christian Association meetings. Friday 
evening was set aside by common consent for calls or 
such entertainments as were given in college circles, and 
was sure to be full. And Saturday! Where did the day 
go? In the morning there was the care of their rooms, a 
task which she and Helen performed on alternate weeks. 
If there was a class-meeting to decide some such vital 
question as class colors or when and where to have the 
next social, it was then. The hour before dinner was 
devoted to the little reading-club, the afternoon was a 
jumble of tennis and calls, committees and errandg, while 
the evening finished off the day in a grand scramble to 
get Sunday’s and Monday’s lessons arfd the weekly mend- 
ing into shape. 

“It seems to me I never was so distracted,” she sighed 
one day. ‘“‘ When am I ever going to get time for all the 
extra reading that each and every professor has been 
recommending ever since college opened? I’m sure I 
work like everything all the time, and I’m getting just as 
tired and thin and cross as I can be.” 

Things grew worse instead of better. She was elected 
one of the associate editors of the “ Collegiate Weekly,” 
and found it wasn’t so easy to fill the columns assigned to 
her as it had seemed. She zealously undertook to can- 
vass the members of her class for the support of a con- 
verted Zulu girl, and wore out her boots and her self-respect 
in collecting the dazzling sum of five dollars and sixty- 
three cents. It was always more committees, more asso- 
ciations, and—more dues. Helen came into their study 
one day and found her, with a face full of consternation, 
bending over her account-book. 


; 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Hezekiah’s Prayer’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Under Hezekiah, King of Judah, that kingdom had 
united in a confederacy with the Philistine and Phceni- 
cian cities on the coast, and, relying on promises of assist- 
ance from Egypt, refused tribute to Assyria. Sennacherib, 
King of Assyria, had marched with an immense army 
against Judah, had taken city after city by storm, and shut 
Hezekiah up in Jerusalem “like a bird in a cage.” 
Hezekiah had sent out to Sennacherib a great tribute as a 
peace-offering, but the capitulation of Jerusalem itself was 
demanded, and the Assyrian army approached to lay siege 
to or storm it. The conversations between Rabshakeh, 
the representative of Sennacherib, and the representatives 
of Judah, are recorded in the chapter immediately pre- 
ceding our lesson (chapter xxxvi.). Then it is that the 
prayer of Hezekiah here recorded is offered, and the 
deliverance to Hezekiah here recorded is furriished. 

The lesson which lies on the surface here is well inter- 
preted by Dr. George Adam Smith: “ This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even our faith.” There is 
surely something inspiring in the attitude of this king—his 
alliance broken, his allies destroyed, an Egypt on whom 
he had relied proving a broken reed, all his worldly plans 
and endeavors brought to naught, and yet he not dis- 
couraged, or at least not broken down. The New Testament 
parallel to it is that of Paul—* troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not overcome; cast down, but not destroyed.” Cromwell, 
William of Orange, George Washington, our own General 
Grant, illustrate the same power of faith. But Jeremiah 
in this case draws aside the veil, lets us within the closet, 
and permits us to see the secret of that calmness which 
was characteristic of these and other like great leaders in 
times of great emergency. 


In ‘this prayer observe how the godly king finds his 
relief, not in concealing from himself the greatness of the 
peril or belittling the power which has come up against 
him, but in frankly facing the one and honestly reckoning 
with the other, and laying both out fully and frankly 
before God. What Sennacherib has done, what are the 
evidences of his power, a power which Hezekiah is wholly 
unable to resist—this he causes to pass before his own 
mind as he lays them in prayer before his God. The 
refuge which prayer affords is not the refuge of cowardice, 
which shuts its eyes to danger, but of courage, which looks 
it full in the face. The optimism of piety is not an 
optimism which looks on the bright side of things, but one 
which dares look on the worst side, and yet believes that 
there is One higher than the highest. 

For in this lies the secret of Hezekiah’s hope and 
courage: “O Lord of hosts, God of Israel, that dwellest 
between the cherubim, thou art the God, even thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the earth.” Even the skeptic, the 
man of no faith, even the agnostic, the man whose philos- 
ophy compels him to repudiate faith, must look with a 
kind of envy on the philosophy and the faith which show 
themselves in such a spiritual creed as this; not in a mere 
belief that there is a God somewhere, a great Unknown, a 
First Cause, but in the belief that this God is the God alone 
of all the kingdoms of the earth, in all, over all, ruling all. 
There is wonderful power in this faith for one who truly 
possesses it. ‘ Do we really believe in the Fatherhood of 
God—believe in it until it has changed us inwardly, and we 
Carry a new sense of destiny, a new consciousness of justice, 
a new disgust of sin, a newpity for pain?” (George Adam 
Smith on Isaiah, page 353.) 


There lies bound up in the structure of this lesson the 
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truth expressed in the aphorism, “ Man’s necessity is God's 
opportunity.” Napoleon retreating from Moscow, Napo- 
leon brooding over his broken life and chafing in his 
imprisonment on the island of St. Helena, is the answer to 
Napoleon’s impious declaration, ‘God is on the side of the 
strong battalions.” Sennacherib stands here as the sym- 
bol of the world-power, the parallel and progenitor of 
Alexander the Great, Cesar, Napoleon I., Napoleon III. 
And Hezekiah stands here as the symbol of the faith- 
power, the parallel and progenitor of the men who ‘believe in 
God and link their fortunes with God, who are sometimes 
crushed and beaten down and destroyed, but whose cause 
survives their death, and lives on in glory like the cause 
of the Christ crucified. Not always does the pestilence 
follow the prayer as the night the day, not always is 
Sennacherib defeated and Hezekiah triumphant almost at 
the moment the appeal to the God of battles has been 
made ; but in the long history of the human race it would 
be difficult to point out the case in which the righteous 
cause, however weak it might seem to be, has not at last 
triumphed, in which the wicked cause, however equipped 
it might seem to be, has not at last been vanquished. 


The Evolution of Moral Courage 


By the Rev. William Wilberforce Newton 


I have been studying recently into the nature of the 
springs of human activity and motive power, and I have 
come to the conclusion that all the surroundings and 
accessories of our every-day life tend to make the men 
and women of to-day peculiarly timid. Nature and tem- 
perament may have something to do with this, and educa- 
tion may have its share of responsibility ; but, whatever 
may be the cause, the effect is the same, and remains, that 
much of our earlier moral courage disappears in later life, 
and that the present generation, in the easy-going sur- 
roundings of this intensely commercial age, are strangers 
to it altogether. There are several causes for this failure 
of moral sinew. 

I. One cause is found in the nature of the standards 
of current opinion about us. It is a commercial age in 
which we are living ; and it is a hard thing in life to feel the 
power and influence of this spirit about us, and not to drag 
it into the soul’s secret chambers and look out upon life 
through these same moneyed windows. “Why am I not 
happy ?” said an old classmate to me, not long ago, when I 
met him in the streets of one of our great cities. “I have 
everything to make me happy,” he added: “ wife, children, 
happy home, money, fame, success, and position. But 
yet, I would give anything I possess to have one whiff of 
my boyish feelings again. Now, why am I not happy ?” 
“Shall I tell you frankly?” I answered. “Yes,” he 
replied ; “tell me all.” “My dear fellow,” I said, “you 
are not happy simply because you cannot sink the shop 
in your life. When you turn the lock on your office 
door, and go home to your family, you take your business 
with you. You see nothing but dollars and cents in 
every walk of life. You want a great reaction; and God 
may bless you with a great sorrow some day, unless you 
remember his words, ‘Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.’ ” 

ji. The fixed and unalterable decrees of society, the 
supremacy in every department of life of that which is 
conventional, is a cause for the suppression of the fine 
fiber of moral tone. Society is a court, and its decrees 
are repressive to the growth of a strong personality. Every 
strong nature, to be anything in the world, must run away 
from society for a while, and recruit his personality in the 
solitude of nature, as Jesus did, who so often left his dis- 
ciples and continued all night in prayer with his Father. 

III. The decay of one’s own individuality in the growing 
complexity of life is another cause of the loss of moral tone; 
and still another cause is found in that loss of the right of 
private judgment which comes to many as they increase 
in years. All these elements are working upon us contin- 
ually, either consciously or unconsciously, and tend to 
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hold us bgck, and to make us show the “ white feather” 
when great things are expected of us, and we often wonder 
why we do not feel adequate to the occasion. 

Think, for a moment, what a true, persistent fortitude 
can accomplish. ‘“ Henry Fawcett, the blind statesman of 
England,” said Canon Farrar, the other day, in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, “showed the world an example which will 
never be forgotten. By God’s help, he from the very first 
faced his catastrophe with a fortitude that refused to suc- 
cumb, and breasted undauntedly the blows of circum- 
stances. Manfully and uncomplainingly he lived all his 
life as a man not blind. He walked withthe same swing- 
ing stride ; he fished in his native stream; he pulled the 
stroke oar in his college boat; he skated-for miles along 
the frozen river ; he lectured as a University professor ; he. 
rode fast in the streets of London, and addressed with- 
out a tremor tumultuous meetings ; he took an active part 
as a politician, and displayed high administrative ability 
as a member of the Government. Blind himself, he never 
missed an opportunity of helping the blind, and it was a 
touching proof of the love that he had won by his kind- 
ness and sympathy that many clerks, telegraph boys, and 
messengers in whom he had been interested sent flowers 
and wreaths to lay upon his bier.” __ 

We read of such heroic lives as this, and we glow over 
such exploits as these, and then we say, “ Oh, yes ; but 
this man had a resolute will; he had courage and nerve 
and power; but / could never be like this—I am carrying 
some heavy cross.” We say, “A blight has touched my 
life ; some strange, inherited curse has foiled my way; 
something has come down into my existence to mar 
and spoil it. ‘But for this trouble, we too would be a 
blessing to others, and a success in life ourselves.” 

But we can! Yes, we can/ We can, because we feel 
that we ought. We can, because other men and women, 
more weak and unstrung and sick than we are, have 
evolved this principle of will out of more unpropitious sur- 
roundings than even we think we have. Loyola planned 
the Order of the Jesuits when lying upon a bed of suffering. 
Pascal saved the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 
defended the faith, never knowing what it was to pass a 
day without pain. St. Bernard preached between fainting- 
fits, and aroused Christendom to the wars of the Crusade 
after the syncope of epilepsy. 

We can, because this poor, weak human nature of ours 
is the framework scaffolding ,by which the divine Archi- 
tect means to evolve a character and life which knows no 
such limitations as time and sense. The evolution of 
moral courage out of our every-day life—this is what we 
need more than anything else to-day. 

How does this courage come? 

I. Courage comes from faith. Faith always leads us 
out of self and teaches us to believe in the possibilities of 
others. No nature can be strong that is not enthusiastic, 
and no nature can be enthusiastic that has not faith. The 
man who has faith in other men and other things, and 
other manifestations of life and character than his own, 
will always have courage. And this faith of which we 
hear so much in the matter of religion is not only a Bible 
quality ; it is a quality which is found in the busiest market- 
places of life, and among the most successful of earthly 
heroes. Columbus bound in his prison was, after all, a 
stronger nature than the crowned Ferdinand upon his 
throne, for his faith realized an undiscovered continent. 
It was said of William Pitt, the younger, the Prime 
Minister of England at twenty-three years of age, that 
no one ever entered his closet, if it was for only five 
minutes, who did not come out of it a stronger and braver 
man than he was when he went in. Count Cavour, when 
he made Italy the free kingdom that it is, was once asked 
how he came to be so trusted by every one, and said, in 
reply, that it was simply because he believed in men, and 
trusted them. There can be no courage without faith ; 
for it is faith which swings our trembling natures away 
from their safe moorings to some unknown, unseen reality, 
which exists simply because the soul believes in its exist- 
ence. 


II, Courage comes, again, from discipline. Discipline in 
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life, sooner or later, we must have. We cannot ignore 
this law of life, and there is no such thing as living beyond 
it. Since, then, we must have it, it is better to have it 
earlier in life, for then we become trained for all that is 
to come afterwards. We can soon detect a life or nature 
that has been disciplined. These disciplined souls have 


always a quiet reserve about them that tells of strength of* 


character and of purpose. On the other hand, the un- 
disciplined nature is made the sport and the plaything of 
‘life. These natures are continually taken by surprises. 
They make mistakes. They make haste; they move in 
confusion. Life is filled with great surprises and [rough 
places, and these knock all the spirit out of us. One can 
never be bold who has never been trained to meet life. 

III, Courage comes not only from faith and from dis- 
cipline, but it comes from a developed personality. A 
great deal is being said in the papers to-day, and in 
the reviews, about the strange lack of personality which 
is such a noticeable feature of the present age. It is 
said that the men of to-day are less full of conviction 
and of bravery than their fathers were. “The true 
reason why the men of the nineteenth century seem 
deficient in resolution is that they are paralyzed by the 
worship of inconsistent ideals. Many men can act strenu- 
ously enough to obtain what they ardently desire. Feeble- 
ness in action generally means the want of a strong desire 
for a clearly perceived end.” 

Now, this is the point: The men of to-day do not know 
just what they want. They want too many contradictory 
things. The pattern of life is too complex to develop 
great moral heroes. We are developing to-day either one- 
sided experts or jacks-of-all-trades. Many a man fights 
himself and his inner qualities and his outside complexities, 
until something which was there in germ becomes the 
ruling principle of his life; and, because he floats himself 
on some strong native principle, like the skillful swimmer 
from a wreck, saves his own nature and the lives of his 
fellow-men. It is like the apple-tree graft. The newly 
grafted part joins on to the old in the tree, and the result 
is restored sweetness out of native strength. Robert 
Browning could mix in London society, and yet shed all the 
paralyzing influence of that society, and be the great seer 
and moral teacher of the age. Society played with him, but 
its paralyzing influence never harmed his buoyant soul. 

Now, it is very evident to us, as we grow older in life, 
that we must develop on some definite plane. We must 
develop some principle in life. We may become the 
social idler, or the omniscient critic, or the ubiquitous 
tourist, or the fussy routinist. But these things make up 
the environments of life; they do not make life. We 
must learn to plunge below these surface qualities of our 
surroundings; we must thrust our hand down below the 
superficial layers of the mere crust of life and develop the 
great, strong, tonic qualities of character. We must learn 
to become a ferson, not a mere proper noun. We must 
struggle to be an individuality, not a mere attaché of 
society. We must have faith; we must have life; we 
must have a purpose ; we must have large views of things ; 
we must have a hope; we must have an outlet for our 
tendencies. We must remember that it is God’s world 
after all, as little Pippa sings in Browning’s poem of 
Pippa Passes :” 

God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


If we have a living faith in God, and make him a reality ; 
if we bind ourselves to him by some spiritual act each day 
of our lives, he will never desert us; he will pull us 
through, and will bring us out somewhere into the light 
where the pure air is, above all this racket of existence, 
close where the feet of the living Christ are. 

Of course, all this discipline hurts. It is hard, some- 
times, to have faith; it is very hard, sometimes, to have 
discipline. It costs to be a person, and not a mere inani- 
mate thing. But this strength will come to us if we reso- 
lutely set this before us as the one object of life. Moral 


courage can be evolved in the life of each one of us, in 
these three ways: We must have Faith; we must have 
Discipline ; and we must learn to be a Person. 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 


Special Answers to Prayer 


For the week beginning January 24, 1892. 
(Ps. iii., 4; Ex. xiv., 15, 16.) 


There is a Persian legend that tells of the Tempter so 
subtly suggesting to a sick man the theught that Allah 
is deaf to his prayers that he well-nigh lost the comfort of 
his faith ; but Allah sent his prophet to him, saying : 


Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering cry ; 
That his prayer, “Come, gracious Allah,” is my answer, 
“ Here am I.” 


Though grace to bear, through the consciousness of God’s 
presence, rather than the removal of that which troubles or 
the granting of that we desire, is often the answer to our 
prayer, still the sacred Record contains so many answers 
to such varying needs that we know God is more willing 
than earthly parents to give good gifts. Let us look at a 
few of these. 

Abraham’s servant sets out upon a difficult commission 
for his master. He lays the matter before God and asks 
his aid. He is guided so surely that he says, “ As for me, 
the Lord hath led me in the way.” The patriarch pleads 
for the salvation of a city, and is answered to the extent 
of his prayer. The cry of a people in bondage comes up 
before God, and a deliverer is raised up. In the wilder- 
ness they ask for water and for food, and are supplied. 
Over and over again king and prophet plead with God for 
deliverance from enemies, and deliverance comes. The 
cause of a captive nation is prospered in answer to the 
prayer of a cup-bearer, as he presents that cause to the 
king. A king asks for wisdom to guide his people, and he 
becomes the wisest of men; a prophet asks for wisdom to 
interpret a dream, and it is granted him. Judah’s king 
prays for restoration to health, and the means used for his 
recovery prove efficacious. At the prayer of a prophet rain 
is withheld, and again at his prayer it is sent in abundance. 
When Christ comes, he answers the prayers of all who 
plead for themselves or for others. Whether a disciple, a 
ruler of the Jews, or one desiring, not children’s bread, 
but crumbs, he turns none away. And at the last, upon 
the cross of suffering, he gives the penitent malefactor as- 
surance of an entrance into the heavenly kingdom. When 
he has returned to the Father, and his followers ask for 
blessings in his name, they are released from prison and 
granted grace to preach the Word with boldness in spite of 
thyeatenings and imprisonment, and the Holy Spirit abides 
with both Jews and Gentiles. 

Barriers are broken down, obstacles removed, and sup- 
plies sent as God’s servants lift their hearts to him. A Japan- 
ese boy fleeing from home and country prays, night after 
night, “ Please, let me reach my great aim!” The ship’s 
owner cares for him and educates him, and he goes back an 
educated Christian minister, to do more for New Japan than 
any other man in the Empire. Stanley prays for deliver- 
ance in the heart of an African forest, deliverance comes, 
and his acknowledgment of God’s help has gone through- 
out the English-speaking world. 

Why are we ever despondent or fearful or perplexed in 
regard to ourselves or the progress of God’s kingdom ? 
With such a power within our reach, why are we not 
always strong andtrue? “Let us, therefore, draw near 
with boldness unto the throne of grace, that we may receive 
mercy, and may find grace to help us in time of need.” 

References: Gen. xviii., 23-33—xxiv., 12—27—xxxil., 
24-30; Judges xv., 18, 19; 1 Sam. i., 25-28; 1 Kings 
xiii., 6—xviii., 36-39; 2 Kings vi., 15-18—xili., 4, 5— 
xix., 14-20, 33-36; 1 Chron. iv., 10; 2 Chron. xiv., 9-12 
—xXxX., 5—-19—xxx., 18-20; Neh. i., 4, 11—iv., 7-9, 15 ; 
Ps. xviii., 6, 16—-19—xxxiv., 3-7—-cxvi., ; Dan. ii., 
19—1ix., 20-23; Jonah ii., 1-10; Mark i., 40-42; Acts 
viii., 14-17 ; Heb. iv., 16. 

Daily Readings: (1) 2 Kings xx., 1-11; (2) 1 Kings 
lil, 4-15; (3) Acts xii., 1-17; (4) Luke xxiil., 39-43 ; 
(5) Mark ix., 9-29; (6) Acts iv., 23-31; (7) Ps. iii, 4; 
Ex. xiv., 15, 16. 
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Religious News 


We noted lately, in our series of articles on 
Progressive Methods of Church Work, the 
intention of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of this 
city to extend and diversify its work so as to become in the 
fullest sense a people’s church; and dat the same time its pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, gave our readers his con- 
ception of the purpose and general working plan of the church. 
Dr. Thompson has this week given to the city press a more 
detailed statement of the principles and plans thus far settled on, 
from which we summarize as foliows: 


There is a growing feeling in all denominations that past methods of church 
work are insufficient and will not overtake the problem of city evangelization. 
We propose a church, not for the poor nor for the rich, but for the people, on 
lines of latitude that cross all social conditions. 1. This church will henceforth 
be a free church. We do not believe churches will thoroughly reach the people 
until they are thoroughly democratic in their methods of work. We propose, 
therefore, that this church shall be supported by the voluntary contributions 
of people who worship here, and that, while families will naturally seek to 
occupy the same pews from Sabbath to Sabbath, they will have no property 
right tothem. 2. We propose a change in the character of the Sabbath evening 
service. The morning service will continue to be chiefly for Christian instruc- 
tion and nurture. The evening service will be evangelistic, less conventional 
in form, and for those especially who are not Christians, perhaps not regular 
church-goers. 3. The plan of Gospel support will be by systematic weekly 
offerings. Envelopes for each Sunday of the year will be provided for every 
person willing to engage in this plan. 4. We propose, by an enlistment system, 
to have each member of the church select some work to which he or she may 
feel specially drawn, and then follow it out. “All at it, and always at it,” is 
the condition of success. 5. At the beginning of our enterprise we have agreed, 
first, to vivify every present agency and society in the church, from the Sabbath 
service through to every department. Various forms of activity will be added, 
as the occasion may require. A free kindergarten will be opened. There will 
also be societies for the boys and girls. We design to begin with the little children, 
and graduate them upwards from one department to another—to head them 
right and keep them moving. 6. We will all work, so far as we can, by a system 
of visitation. We will find people who, for one reason or another, are out of 
church, and try to bring them in. And, finally, we will endeavor to commend 
our work by a warm welcome and manifested brotherhood. Here will be open 
hands and hearts, not for people who want a soft cushion, who want to pay pew- 
rent and then be let alone, but for all who want a home anda field—a home 
for Christian fellowship and a field for Christian work; and to all such we 
extend a hearty welcome. , 


For the People 


Chinese Sensational representations of the danger of 
Sunday-Schools permitting young women to teach Chinamen 
in our Sunday-schools have lately been made 

in the press. In answer to the purely speculative arguments 
adduced—for no facts proving actual evil results have been 
brought forward—a circular has been sent forth, signed by 
several experienced teachers and missionaries, including the 
Rev. S. L. Baldwin, President of the Chinese Sabbath-School 
Association. They point out that this branch of missionary 
endeavor is indorsed by such men as Dr. John Hall, Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, Dr. S. H. Virgin, and mahy 
other eminent clergymen who have watched it closely. A posi- 
tive denial is given to the charges that the Chinese insist on 
having each a teacher to himself, and that they refuse to listen 
to male teachers. The fact is, “the majority of lady teachers 
employed in most of the schools are women of mature years. 
The ages of the teachers have ranged from twenty to sixty. 
Cases are very rare indeed where teachers are under twenty 
years of age. It is the unanimous testimony of the superin- 
tendents of these schools that the pupils are just as well satis- 
fied with ladies of mature age, or with men, as teachers, their 
desire being only to have teachers who will instruct them well 
and patiently! Some of the schools have a considerable number 
f male teachers, whose pupils are just as attentive as any 
others in the school.” It is also stated that the allegations that 
the pupils are of the “coolie class,” and that the “ ordinary 
students are Cantonese coolies who are familiar with those vile 
places that abound in Pell and Mott Streets,” are utterly false. 
The large majority of these men, it is said, belong to the farm- 
ing class, a class which is placed by the Chinese next to the 
literati, because their work is connected with the necessities of 
life, while merchants and artisans have more to do with the 
luxuries and comforts of existence. Finally, as to the common 
assertion that there are no real conversions among the Chinese, 
it is replied that a large number of these men have been received 
into membership in the churches of New York and Brooklyn, 
and the pastors testify that in faithfulness to their Christian 
duty, in devotion to the interests of the Church, and in generous 
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contributions to the benevolent work of the Church, they are 
fully up to the level of the best American membership. Cer- 
tainly these facts, coming on the testimony of those who are 
intimately acquainted with the subject in all its phases, ought to 
silence vague and highly colored appeals to race feeling. 


* From Slavery There died in London on the last day of 
toa Bishopric last year a Bishop of the English Church 
who illustrated strikingly in his own career 
the possibilities of social transitions and the reward of perse- 
verance and steady effort. The Right Rev. Samuel Adjai 
Crowther, D.D., Bishop of the Niger Territory, was born about 
eighty years ago on the Benue River, the largest tributary of 
the Niger. He was of negro birth, and was called Adjai, and 
none of his people had ever seen white men when, in 1821, 
Mohammedan slave-traders attacked the little settlement. His 
father was killed; mother and sister were separated from the 
boy, and he was bartered from master to master for rum and 
tobacco. His greatest dread was to be sold to the cruel Portu- 
guese slave-dealers of the coast. But this very thing was the 
turn in his life, though he several times attempted suicide to 
escape it. From a stifling slave-pen he was put on board a 
slaver, manacled and chained, and shipped with two hundred 
others, probably for Brazil. A British war-ship captured the 
slaver. Adjai feared the sailors more than the slavers. He 
thought, he said later, that he saw the flesh of his comrades 
hanging up in pieces to dry, and he was horrified to see 
objects which he mistook for their heads lying in order on 
the deck. They were joints of pork and cannon balls. The boy 
was taken to Bathurst, where his education began. In 1829 he 
married a native girl who had been taught in the same school 
with him. He accompanied both the first and second Niger 
expeditions, and wrote accounts of them. Meanwhile he visited 
England, studied theology, and was in time ordained by the 
Bishop of London. In addition to missionary work in Africa, 
he translated the Bible into Yoruba, and undertook various 
other literary works of a religious character. He was conse- 
crated first Bishop of the Niger Territory, West Africa, June 
29, 1864, when the déZree of D.D. was conferred upon him. In 
May, 1880, the Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
awarded him a gold watch in recognition of the services he ren- 
dered to geography on the Niger expeditions. 


Pool-Tables The readers of the series of articles now 
as being published in this department under 
Reform Agencies the general title “ Progressive Methods in 
Church Work” do not need to be told that 
we heartily indorse and approve of making the church a center 
of social activities, and that it may properly promote social 
enjoyment in all proper ways. Where the line should be drawn 
is a question that no one church or person can undertake to 
answer for others. We imagine few would wish to follow the 
example of a London clergyman who has a regularly made prize- 
ring in the basement of his church and presides at amateur 
boxing contests. As an example of the trend of opinion we 
quote a paragraph from a paper read by Mr. Henry W. Knight, 
of the Methodist Book Concern, at a recent meeting of Meth- 
odists in this city. Mr. Knight is quoted as saying: “I would 
erect a building, not necessarily a church, more perhaps in the 
nature of a hall, and in it there should be a place for an orches- 
tra and a choir, and the capacity of this orchestra should not be 
less than three hundred persons. The audience-room should 
contain at least 2,500 sittings. This building should be so 
erected that the people could come from the street directly to 
the audience-room. In connection with this building I would 
have bowling-alleys, billiard-tables, pool-tables, a gymnasium, 
swimming-baths, schools for sewing and cooking, and clubs for 
boys, men, women, and girls. The whole should be as attract- 
ive as possible, and come in direct competition with the saloons. 
I maintain that a game of pool or billiards does not necessarily 
imply also the invitation, ‘Let us take a drink.’ As a member 
of the Brooklyn Union League Club, I know that many laymen 
and ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church are also mem- 
bers, and that by their membership they tacitly admit that there 
is no harm in the games of pool and billiards played there.” 


| 
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The Convention of the Apostolate of the Press’ 
By the Rev. Walter Elliott 


The Apostolate of the Press is a term which indicates a phase 
of the missionary spirit becoming active in the Catholic Church. 
Catholics are assuming a spirit of intellectual aggressiveness. 
“We are right, and we can prove it,” is a summary of the 
Catholic mind at the present day. The Convention of the 
Apostolate of the Press, held in New York City last week, 
was a gathering of prominent Catholics from all parts of 
the country to give utterance to this zeal and to call for 
suggestions looking towards a missionary campaign among 
non-Catholics. True, much was said at the meetings about 
the elevation of spiritually destitute Catholics by means of 
the press; but the main purpose was to assist in placing the 
Church in that missionary attitude towards non-Catholics which 
the most enlightened among us are persuaded is the chief les- 
son of the present providence of God. This may account for 
the fact that the Archbishop of New York so cordially approved 
of the Paulist Fathers assembling the Convention and assisting 
the members in their deliberations, for the primary object of 
the Paulists is the conversion of non-Catholics. 

When I use the word “ aggressive,” I mean by it that zeal of 
real friendship born of love which feels and ever shows respect 
for honesty even in error, and affection for neighbors, fellow- 
citizens, and fellow-men. That it was understood in this sense, 
not only the papers read by prominent men and women of the 
laity, but the impromptu debates which followed these, and in 
which all who would participated, gave very conclusive evidence. 
These papers will shortly be published in full and at cost price, 
in a pamphlet which those who desire a more exact acquaint- 
ance with the scope of the work of the Convention and 
the spirit in which it was conducted than it is possible to 
give in the space here at my command can readily obtain at 
the printing-house of the Paulist Community, 122 West 
Sixtieth Street, New York. At present I will speak only of the 
two or three features which gave it individuality. It was, in the 
first place, not merely a gathering of the laity, both men and 
women, but a gathering in which the latter were not simply 
expected and invited to take an active part, but in which num- 
bers of them did so with a modest ease and a sure grasp of the 
matters they had in hand which were pleasant to see. The note 
struck here was that of an equality so spontaneously felt on all 
sides that allusion to it would have been superfluous. Then 
there was the happy accident which made Mr. Charles Butler’s 
paper on the best ways of getting Catholic doctrine before the 
colored race, which he, with Mr. Daniel Rudd, of Cincinnati, so 
admirably represented, the first to claim a hearing. And, again, 
it was only for convenience’ sake that I presided over this 
entirely informal assembly. The other priests, who were present 
- in acertainly small minority, were listened to, when they chose to 
join in the debates, with cordial interest and attention, yet they 
were there as lobby members, so to say, and in only two 
instances read papers by request. It was, in short, a lay 
gathering, not so large in numbers as representative in thought 
as well as in locality, members from all sections of the Union 
and from parts of Canada being present; while it was so respon- 
sive to the spirit in which the invitation to it was issued that it 
easily resisted the perhaps natural tendency to organize itself 
into a new association. The keynote, in fact, was that of 
individual initiative and free labor in the direction of dissemi- 
nating the printed truth among non-Catholics and spiritually 
destitute Catholics as well, by all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ and look for his coming, without regard to their ‘ race, 
sex, or previous condition of servitude.” And in this respect, 
as well as in others, it proved a very complete success. 

The opening paper of the first formal session of the Conven- 
tion was read by Professor W. C. Robinson, of the Law School 
of Yale University, on “ The Attitude of the Educated Protestant 
Mind toward Catholic Truth.” He said that during the thirty years 
that had passed since he became a Catholic, he had lived in 
constant and intimate association with the non-Catholic men 
who form the public opinion of the day on social, ethical, and 
religious questions, and indirectly on political questions also. 
Many of these are active members of Protestant churches; and 
a large proportion of the rest are religiously disposed, in will, 
if not in intellect and profession, submitting themselves to the 
guidance of Christian law and doctrine. Limiting his observa- 
tions strictly to the class thus described, Professor Robinson 
expressed his conviction that what they need from Catholics is 
“knowledge and not argument.” He also said that the New 
England mind was ripe for the truth. : 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, a convert of much more recent 
date than Professor Robinson, and conversant with a genera- 
tion of non-Catholics younger than that familiar to the latter, 


1 See editorial comment in Outlook. 
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was less confident of their willingness to be enlightened, though 
his paper was full of courage and hope. He discussed, with 
his accustomed charm of expression and with deep and evident 
feeling as well, the two widely different worlds inhabited by 
intelligent Catholics and equally intelligent non-Catholics, 
whether professedly Christians or unbelievers. He had for the 
most part found even his own familiar friends, who had always ~ 
been and who were still ready to discuss with him every other 
subject under heaven, entirely unwilling to enter upon that of 
the claims of the Catholic Church and their justification in 
history, logic, or philosophy. He found in this attitude a tacit 
admission that, man’s intellect being what it is, it is unsafe 
to open its doors and windows to the common daylight of 
truth—and when it prefers semi-obscurity it doubtless is so. 
He found a similar testimony to the existence of some great 
reality to be found in the Catholic faith, and not elsewhere, in 
the curious fact that “it has happened to Mrs. Lathrop and 
myself that Protestant friends, and even simple acquaintances, 
who never broached the subject before, have written to us, since 
we became Catholics, asking us to pray for their dead, their 
departed kindred. Of course they would not dream of petition- 
ing for such prayers in their own churches and denominations. 
Others have sent to ask our prayers for some member of a 
family undergoing illness or surgical operations involving great 
danger. /n all the years that we were outside of the Church 
they never made such a request, although they were as sure of 
our friendship then as now. This is another touching evi- 
dence of the fact that Protestants feel, if they do not per- 
ceive, some peculiar virtue in the Church. They turn to it 
instinctively, in these cases, as meeting the needs of the heart 
and soul with a supreme efficacy not found in their own organi- 
zations; a power that they may oppose, yet inwardly realize.” 
The well-known delineator of Southern character, Colonel 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, unable to be present, sent a paper 
on the religious condition of the South, sympathetic and 
encouraging. Mr. J. A. J. McKenna, of Ottawa, Canada, inter- 
ested the members on the missionary outlook in the Dominion. 
We were all charmed by a strong appeal made by Miss Kather- 
ine Conway, of the Boston “ Pilot,” for better and newer methods 
in the missionary use of the daily and weekly press. Ways, means, 
and methods were discussed by the Hon. Frank McGloin, of 
New Orleans, and Mr. William F. Markoe, of Minneapolis, 
representing two flourishing missionary societies using the press. 
On the side of education and charitv, valuable papers were read 
by many delegates. Thespace here assigned me forbids mention, 
much to my regret, of the lively, friendly, and yet often widely 
divergent views expressed in discussing the topics brought before 
the Convention. Among the papers, and most noticeable for its 
beauty of style, was one by the Rev. Dr. William Barry, a well- 
known English writer, on “Speaking to the Century.” At the 
close of the Convention, which sat during two entire days, 
January 6-7, a permanent committee, consisting of Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, Judge McGloin, Colonel R. M. Johnston, Mr. W. F. 
Markoe, of St. Paul, and Miss Katherine Conway, of the 
Boston “ Pilot,” was appointed, its duty being to gain, if possi- 
ble, from the secular press that often-denied Doon, the sole one 
that Catholic Americans ask from their fellow-countrymen—the 
chance of fair play and free exposition of their views and prin- 
ciples, especially when these have been misrepresented in their 
columns. There is little doubt that a result of this gathering, 
and a not remote one either, will be the establishment of a cen- 
ter for the missionary work known to Catholics as the Apostolate 


of the Press. 
St. Paul’s Church, New York. 
The International Christian Police Association 

Many a work, great in its results, has had a very small 
beginning, and the work here spoken of is no exception. 
One afternoon in January, 1883, a little company of police 
officers, six in number, met by invitation in a quiet parlor over- 
looking a garden in the West End of London, England. With 
them were several ladies who had at heart the spiritual wel- 
fare of our police forces. This little meeting was the fruit of 
three years’ earnest work in correspondence, visiting, distribut- 
ing literature, and every means which friendly sympathy and 
gratitude could suggest. 

Do not those who guard our lives and homes deserve our 
sympathy and gratitude? Exposed to the storms of the winter’s 
night and the heat of a summer noon, in danger at any moment 
of injury or sudden death, to a great extent debarred from public 
worship, tempted on every hand and seeing continually the 
shady side of life, feared by one portion of society and too often 
scorned by another—the policeman’s life has difficulties which 
beset no other calling. What wonder is it if the untrue senti- 
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ment expressed in the words, “A policeman cannot be a relig- 
ious man,” or “A policeman cannot be a Christian,” should 
have become proverbial among many forces on both sides of 
the ocean ? 

If any proof were needed of the falsity of such an idea, the 
history of the Christian Police Association would be sufficient. 
Established in prayer at the first meeting mentioned above, 
spreading rapidly throughout the metropolitan police force of 
London and then through most of the provincial forces of Eng- 


‘ land and Scotland, and through a large portion of the royal 


constabulary of Ireland, and lately established in Singapore, 
Australia, and South and West Africa, and some cities of the 
United States, it has grown in membership from the original 
six to over five thousand, while many not yet reckoned as full 
members attend its meetings, which are open to all policemen of 
every rank and denomination, and nearly twenty-three thousand 
monthly subscribe for the organ of the Association, the police- 
man’s journal, “On and Off Duty.” Large numbers have also 
joined the Temperance Branch of the Association, while many 
who are unable to attend the meetings unite in the Daily Read- 
ings, for which portions are found in the “ Off and On Duty.” 

In the center of London a large house has been taken on 
lease, and well furnished as a Police Institute, open at all hours 
to every member of the force. Here some of the younger 
policemen reside, and rooms are reserved for officers coming to 
London on business or “on leave.” <A reading-room supplied 
with books, papers, and writing materials, games, etc., is always 
open, and a restaurant is also in constant requisition, while in 
other rooms meetings and classes, both religious and educa- 
tional, are held almost daily for any of the force who may wish 
to attend them. 

A Convalescent Home has also been established at Brighton, 
a well-known seaside resort about sixty miles from London. 


Perhaps few are aware of the extent to which our policemen 


suffer in health from exposure to weather and injuries contracted 
in the performance of their duty.. At the Home not long ago a 
policeman was received who had six times over stopped runaway 
horses, each time sustaining severe injury himself; and this is 
only one case out of many of noble self-sacrifice for the sake of 
others. At the Home the invalids find every comfort, and 
many go away not only renewed in health, but having, as one 
expressed it, “seen a new phase of Christianity.” 

The Association also cares for the fatherless children of the 
force, and has established two Provincial Police Orphanages in 
the South and North of England. 

The rules of the Association are very simple. Its constitu- 
tion is entirely unsectarian and non-political. Its members are 
those who, having a true faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, are 
determined to follow him in their lives, and who desire, irre- 
spective of creed or party, to unite for the purpose of helping 
and encouraging one another, by prayer and example, to live 
right and true lives in the service of God. 

Many a wanderer has been saved from a downward course 


_ and restored to paths of honor and virtue through the kindly 


word of some policeman pledged to “ work for Christ as he has 
opportunity.” 

The Association is also a Missionary Union. Its members 
have already established an Opium Refuge and sent a mission- 
ary to China, and its attention is now being turned to the thou- 
sands of heathen police in India, Africa, China, etc., who are 
scarcely touched by the ordinary missionary. 

The workers of the Association depend entirely on God for 
means to carry out this undertaking and to sustain the work 
already commenced. Any further information may be obtained 
by writing to the Hon. Secretary, who is at present in this 
country. Address Miss Catherine Gurney, care of John C, 
Collins, Christian Workers’ Union office, New Haven, Conn. 


* 


Prayer-Meeting Exchanges 
By Theodore F. Seward 


Why not? The minister exchanges with his fellow-ministers, 
why should not the layman exchange with his fellow-laymen? 
Let two friends who belong to different churches agree that on 
a certain evening each will attend the other’s prayer-meeting 
and take part in its exercises. This would be a stimulus to the 
individuals themselves, and would add interest to the meetings. 
The remark is often heard in these days that “ Christian unity 
isin the air.” It should be brought down from the air and be 
given standing room and working room on the solid earth. To 
change it from a sentiment to an organized force will require a 
thousand methods and devices. I suggest prayer-meeting 
exchanges as one of them. 
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Church Gleanings 


—The First Presbyterian Church of Troy, N. Y., celebrated 
on Wednesday of last week the completion of the first hundred 
years of its existence. A historical address by the Hon. 
Martin I. Townsend was read. 

—The “ Christian Advocate ” gives the following figures on 
the ministerial vote on the eligibility of women to the General 
Conference in the entire Methodist Episcopal Church: Total 
vote cast, 10,756; for, 5,621; against, 5,135; majority in 
favor, 486. 

—The marvelous success of the Gospel boat, Le Bon Messen- 
ger, last year, upon the river Seine, in Paris and vicinity, has 
resulted in a new system of reaching the unchurched masses. 
The McAIl Mission has a new boat building to run upon the 
rivers and canals which spread like a network all over France. 
It has a saloon accommodating 150 persons, with reading-rooms- 
and conveniences for the evangelists and others in charge. 

—The Rev. Dr. James M. King, General Secretary of the 
National League for the Protection of American Institutions, is 
in Washington in charge of the draft of a proposed sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which will 
be presented to both houses of Congress. The proposed 
amendment is as follows: “ No State shall pass any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or use its property or credit, or any money raised by 
taxation, or authorize either to be used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding, by appropriation, payment for 
services, expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomi- 
nation, or religious society, or any institution, society, or under- 
taking, which is wholly, or in part, under sectarian or ecclesias- 
tical control.” 

—Dr. Abraham Kuenen, the great Biblical scholar, died at 
Leyden last month, at the age of sixty-three. He had been a 
professor in the Leyden University for many years. His first 
great work was the “ Introduction to the Old Testament.” This 
work followed, in the main, the school of Ewald ; but Dr. Kuenen 
subsequently changed his views, and became a founder of the 
new school of criticism of which the most brilliant examples are 
Wellhausen in Germany and Dr. Robertson Smith in England. 
He delivered the Hibbert Lectures in London and Oxford in 
1882, his subject being “ National Religions and Universal 
Religions.” He presided over the Congress of Orientalists 
which was held in Leyden in 1883. He was engaged, at the 
time of his death, on the second edition of his “ Introduction,” 
was superintending a comprehensive translation and commen- 
tary on the Old Testament by Dutch scholars, and was recast- 
ing his “ Religion of Israel.” 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 


—J. M. Dutton accepts a call to Newtonville, Mass. 

—J. T. Walker accepts a call to Ithaca, Wis. 

—M. E. Bacon accepts a call to Standish, Mich. 

—Clinton Douglass, of Rockwell, Ia., accepts a call to the Pilgrim Church 
of Des Moines. 

—A. H. Ball, of the First Church of Elgin, IIL, has resigned. 

—H. C. Robinson, of Torringford, Conn., has received a call from Bolton. 

—F. W. Manning has become pastor of the church in Marshfield, Ma8s. 

—C. H. Watson was ordained on December 30, in Greenfield, Mass. 

—C. J. Swain was ordained and installed as pastor of the church in Dodge 
Center, Minn., on December 22. 

—Henry T. Rose, for ten years pastor of the John Street Church of Lowell 
Mass., has received a call from the First Church of Northampton. 

—H. H. Cole accepts a call from Olivet Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

—G. W. Stearns, recently of Acton, Mass., accepts a call to the First Church 
of Middleboro. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. E. Kearns accepts a call to Minneapolis, Kan. 

—J. G. Lansing, of the New Brunswick Seminary, has received a call from 
the newly organized Second Church of South Orange, N. J. 

—C. D. Jacobs has received a call to the Warren Avenue Church of Saginaw, 
Mich. 

—G. A. Wilson, of the Hartford Seminary, has received a call from the 
church in Holyoke, Mass. 

—Joseph Nelson died in Middletown, N. Y.,on January 6, at the age of sixty- 
three. 

—John T. Carter, D.D., a noted scholar and teacher, died in Washington, 
D. C., on January 6, at the age of eighty-two. 

—J. G. Patterson, of Erie, Pa., has received a call from the church in East 
Harlem, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—E. A. Horton, of the Second Unitarian Church of Boston, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—I. L. Hartley, of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.), New York City, accepts the 
rectorship of St. James’s Church, Great Barrington, Mass. 

—Alexander Mann, of Orange, N. J., has declined a call to become rector of 
Christ Church (P. E.), Bloomfield, N. J. 

—S.J. Knapp. of the Noble Street Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—B. T. Bowles (Universalist) died in Abington, Mass., on January 7. 
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Christopher Columbus ' 


Hero-worship has been a necessary concomitant of the 
optimism and self-satisfaction which characterized our 
people’s opinion of their own history in the period before 
the Civil War; in the period when Irving, Prescott, and 
Bancroft wrote. Since that time many an idol has fallen 
from its pedestal, and historical iconoclasm is destined 
to overturn more. Readers who have enjoyed Irving’s 
delightful historical romance entitled “ The Life of Colum- 
bus ” will turn with a feeling of regret to this coldly impartial, 
strictly accurate study of one of America’s chief historical 
demigods, whose place in the pantheon seemed almost 
assured. This has been in part due to the fact that the 
popular mind has been lulled to rest by the insidious 
fascination of Irving’s style and the unquestioned careful- 
ness with which he performed his ne. in part by the 
desire of every American to make a hero of the discoverer 
of his country. But historical science knows such judg- 
ments only to test them, and at last, on the eve of the 
anniversary of his greatest achievement, the man of 1492 has 
been condemned, not with faint praise, but with the most 
unsparing criticism. It has been left for Mr. Winsor, 
following the lead of the French writer Harisse, to give us 
the first complete presentation of the life and character 
of Christopher Columbus. 

Christopher Columbus was probably born in Genoa, and 
even the house of his birth has, it is thought, been identi- 
fied. The date of birth has been conjecturally established 
as between March, 1446, and March, 1447. This disproves 
the claim of other cities, of which there are no less than 
sixteen in Italy and one in Corsica. The last claim, 
which at one time seemed to be formidable, has been finally 
set aside by Harisse himself and the Abbé Casabianca, in 
articles published in the years 1888 to 1890. The definite 
establishment of this point confirms the statement, so often 
made, that it was not an accident that the discoverer of 
America should have been an Italian. The influence of 
the Renaissance developed that spirit in the Italian people 
which took advantage of the resources which other coun- 
tries offered. Italy furnished the men; Spain, Portugal, 
France, and England reaped the fruits. The Italian 
genius flowed in the veins of Cabot, Columbus, Vespu- 
cius, and Verrazano, yet in this, as in other phases of the 
Renaissance movement, Italy sacrificed herself for the 
benefit of others, profiting not in the slightest degree by 
the energies and labors of these leaders. Printing devel- 
oped a keener cosmographical study in Italy; the theory 
of the sphericity of the earth was revived, and the work of 
the Italian Toscanelli began the geographical Renaissance ; 
the work of Columbus, based upon the geographies of 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and Pliny, upon the views of Aristotle, 
Seneca, Strabo, Marco Polo, Mandeville, and Toscanelli, 
upon the reports of sailors regarding the western lands, 
made simpler by an undue contraction of the size of the 
globe, and stimulated by the thought of winning a world of 
converts for the Church and gold for the treasury of the 
State, was the creation of this age of masterful progress. 

In the accomplishing of that result various well-known 
characters play their parts. The familiar narrative of the 
course of events is subjected to a searching review. The 
story of Isabella and the jewels of her crown is robbed of 
probability ; the egg of Columbus proves to be a histor- 
ical myth. But most important of all are the judgments 
passed upon Ferdinand, Isabella, and Columbus himself. 
For the former Mr. Winsor has only words unsparing in 
their harshness. The conclusion cannot be avoided, he 
thinks, that these monarchs had qualities little calculated 
to satisfy demands for nobleness and devotion, which the 
world has learned to associate with royal obligations. 
Often were they more ready at perfidy and deceit than 
even an allowance for the teachings of their time would 
permit. Often will the student find himself forced to 
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grant that the Queen was more culpable in these respects 
than the King. An anxious inquirer into the Queen’s 
ways is not quite sure that she was able to distinguish 
between her own interests and those of God. The Queen 
was not a saint, but an ordinary woman, with womanly 
instincts, yet acting often deceitfully, countenancing evil 
and dealing in hypocrisy. Ferdinand was a bigot, and an 
ordinary one at that. He was untrustworthy, ambitious, 
a political juggler, a pupil of Macchiavelian statecraft. He 
was pious, but few loved him; he was just, but his 
equity shone not for Moors and heretics. 

If the coldness of Mr. Winsor’s criticism almost forces 
us to a sympathy with the monarchs thus dethroned, what 
shall we say of that passed upon Columbus ? If not so severe 
absolutely as that declared against the sovereigns, it is, in com- 
parison with the laudations of the French canonizers and the 
flaccid praises of Irving and Prescott, a revelation. The 
latter declared that it would be a difficult task for the 
historian to point to a single blemish in the moral charac- 
ter of his hero. Irving sought to save a world’s exemplar 
for the world’s admiration, more for the world’s sake than 
for Columbus. This unhistoric hero, this martyr who made 
a trade of martyrdom, exists no longer; and even though 
we are tempted to accuse Mr. Winsor of more animus than 
fairness, yet it is right that the man and not the ideal hero 
should stand before us. His character,as Mr. Winsor 
makes it out in scattered passages here and there through- 
out the volume, is as follows: Columbus was the outcome 
of the age within which he lived. He did not stand alone 
as the product, but he had the courage, pertinacity, and 
constancy to demonstrate a theory in which many believed. 
This was his mission, this his master-work. His was not 
a great personality, because his age was with him; never 
was he ahead of his age, never did he leadit. On the 
contrary, his age soon left him behind. He indeed suc- 
ceeded, but his success was due to an error in geography, 
an accident, the blunder of a voyage, and it would have 
been better had he died when this first result was accom- 
plished than to have lived for nothing else than the devel- 
opment of his own weaknesses. He was not equal to the 
task which he had undertaken and for which he had 
shown no qualification, and his later degradation was due 
in part to this fact, and in part to the realization by 
Isabella that he was unfit for the trust placedin him. His 
plebeian nature and sordid cravings showed themselves 
in the pettiness and narrowness of his spirit; as Admiral 
of the Indies he had all the faults of a mere adventurer 
without the redeeming qualities. When the first earnest- 
ness of his conviction had been relieved by the discovery 
which he had made, then the baser nature of the 
man appears, and his downfall begins. Utterly in- 
competent to win or control men, insatiate in his 
desire for wealth and position, cruel in action, lacking in 
true nobility of character, false and indiscreet, with his 
career composed of a bundle of absurdities and of con- 
tradictories, he finally became a mad follower of mirac- 
ulous inspirations, for which there is no plea save insanity. 
He was the establisher of the slave trade in America, the 
man who was ambitious to become the first slave-driver of 
the New World, who sought to cheat the devil of heathen 
souls by sending cargoes of slaves to Spain; out of whose 
baleful suggestions there grew the monstrous evil which 
progressed in the West Indies with tremendous rapidity. 
The people whom he went to save for Christ he prepared 
for the slave-pen; those whom he sought to civilize he 
first deprived of their manhood. There is almost no relief 
to the dark picture which Mr. Winsor draws, save that his 
career was full of sadness notwithstanding its glory. 


It is a pleasure to welcome another edition of Dr. Munger’s 
On the Threshold, a volume of wise suggestion and sound 
counsel to young men. Dr. Munger touches nothing which he 
does not illuminate with clear thought, with spiritual impulse, 
and with a noble idea of life. This revised and enlarged edition 
contains an additional chapter on “ Purity.” Neo better book of 
its kind for young men is to be found. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 
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Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Andover Review for December Dr. William Hayes 
Ward, treating of “The Biblical Conditions of Salvation,” 
remarks incidentally that “the Synoptic Gospels present the 
more verbally accurate view of Christ’s teachings, while the 
Book of John, written forty or fifty years after his death, gives 
rather an idealizing view of his teaching, such as it would 
appear when interpreted by the new light which the Holy Spirit 
had given the Church during that time, and especially in the 
teaching of the Apostle Paul.” ... Mr. Morrison I. Swift 
writes upon “ The Halo of Industrial Idleness.” He points out 
the fallacy of those who regard criticism of the present way of 
holding capital as hostility to capital itself. The vindication of 
capital is no vindication of a drone-class of capitalowners. The 
function of mere ownership is a sinecure, yet obtains rewards 
exceeding the remunerations given for producing the things 
that keep the race alive and society going. . . . In “ A Word in 
Behalf of Eudzmonism” the Rev. W. F. Cooley holds that it 
is not abstract virtue, unalloyed with happiness, that wakes the 
deepest chords in human nature. Virtue could not be recog- 
nized as virtue if it had no more to do with pleasure than with 
pain. .. . “Short Pastorates from the Social Point of View” 
are treated editorially. In view of a prevailing unrest among 
ministers, it is said that the coming revival is in the interest 
of social Christianity, and will incline the best men to go into 
places now regarded as small in opportunity. The Church has a 
mission to the whole of life, not to a fraction of it. It is the 
depth of the soil that counts. The best ministers will be they 
who, instead of touching many people on a single side of their 
nature, will take a few, and influence them deeply through the 
whole range of life. 

The Pedagogical Seminary for December (Number 3) pre- 
sents a large amount of information, not hitherto accessible in 
English, concerning the remarkable advances now making in 
Europe in the highest departments of education. The editor, 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, ably summarizes and discusses these in 
their bearing upon American problems. The great weakness 
of the American system seems to be in its universities. The 
vitality of an educational system is at the top. All university 
extension requires corresponding intensity of academic life, or 
there will be no university worth extending. Mass teaching 
must go on, but the higher pedagogy is now working out indi- 
vidual methods, fit only for the best few men in every hundred, 
by which talent is brought to full maturity. In training the 
average collegian, we have been in danger of forgetting how to 
educate superior minds and train them to leadership. The 
university must be distinguished from the college. This will 
be with advantage and honor to both. University leaders must 
be relieved from the old-time competition by a new policy of 
co-operation and co-ordination, so as to limit the waste of dupli- 
cation while introducing increased specialization. 

In the Vew Englander for December, Mr. Winthrop D. 
Sheldon, writing on “ Higher Education and the Practical Life,” 
controverts the narrow notion that commercial and industrial 
pursuits are more practical than others. Practical life is, in his 
view, as wide as humanity, and includes all pursuits that pro- 
mote human interests. Even in business life conditions are so 
changed that education and mental training count for more as 
elements of success. University education substitutes an all- 
round training for a fragmentary one, and, by a more generous 
outfit for the work of life, gives that work wider range and 
greater power. But the practical quality is not primarily a 
matter of education, and if it be wanting in nature, neither 
business experience nor college training can create it. 

‘‘ Mistakes Respecting the German Army.” In anote on this 
topic in the Homiletic Review for December, Dr. Stuckenberg 
says that careful examination has reversed the American view 
which he took with him to Germany, and led him to question 
whether the army is not a blessing to the people, physically, in- 
tellectually, and morally. Admitting all drawbacks, he finds 
that “the army isa national school, whose teaching and train- 
ing are in many respects superior to those of the common schools 
and the universities.” 

The Charities Review, a “ Journal of Practical Sociology,” 
issued its first number in November. It is published for the 
Charity Organization Society of New York, by the Critic Com- 
pany, Lafayette Place, at $1 a year—eight numbers. Mrs. C. 
R. Lowell, Professor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins; Albert 
Shaw, Ph.D., editor of the “ Review of Reviews;” the Rev. E. 
E. Hale, D.D., and others of equal note, contribute to the first 
issue, which is illustrated by portraits of Arnold Toynbee and 
Baron de Hirsch. 

The Charities Review for December contains “ A Word to 
Trade Unions,” by Professor J. W. Jenks, of Cornell, upon the 
unwisdom of the regulations by which they restrict the most 
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efficient workmen to a production below their capacity, with the 
idea of thus providing work for more hands. He shows that 
this is really the old fallacy which once led workmen to resist 
the introduction of labor-saving machinery. Wages cannot 
increase much without increase of product per man. When 
trade unions realize this, they will make greater effort to increase 
the fidelity and diligence of their members in their work. 

Lend a Hand for November gives an account of recently 
established “« Leagues of Theosophical Workers.” Seven such 
are now at work in America. “League No. 1” is at 178 Suf- 
folk Street, New York, in a very crowded district on the East 
Side, doing the good work of salvation by fellowship. The 
scourge which, as much as any, afflicts the poor is said to be 
the small grocery shops, a number of which often belong to 
some well-to-do man. In these the poor are shamelessly robbed 
by extortionate prices. The establishment of fair-profit shops 
would be a great blessing to poor customers. 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for December Dr. 
H. H. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria, writes upon “ The Greek Church 
and Protestant Missions,” with special reference to the extraor- 
dinary memorial last July to the Archbishop of Canterbury by 
eighty-nine English clergymen, who wished to have the Angli- 
can missions in Syria and Palestine subordinated to the authority 
of the orthodox Greek patriarch or bishop—a request so strange 
as to be explicable only by ignorance or infatuation, and yet, he 
says, logical and consistent in the sacerdotal point of view, in 
which simony, immorality, unscriptural teaching, and idolatry 
count for nothing, but the orthodox Episcopate is everything. 
He adds that “the modern attempts at fraternization with the 
Greek Church by Protestant bishops, canons, and clergy have 
only increased the contempt of the Greek clergy for Protestant- 
ism,” and their attachment to their own superstitions. The 
mass of the Greek clergy are ignorant, immoral, and utterly 


‘indifferent to spiritual reform. 


The Divine Library of the Old Testament: Its Origin, Pres- 
ervation, Inspiration, and Permanent Value. Five Lectures 
by A. F. Kirkpatrick, Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) The title of this 
book indicates the position of the author, who treats the Bible 
as literature, as a collection of books—a library. He brings to 
bear upon it the same searching inquisition which literary stu- 
dents have long brought to bear upon other collections of liter- 
ature, and he embodies in this little volume the general conclu- 
sions which modern criticism has reached respecting the structure 
and authorship of the various books which constitute this library. 
Thus: the historical books are based upon earlier prophetic 
narratives, chronologically the prophets and prophetic books 
generally antedating the historical; Isaiah is by two authors; 
the Psalter is a composite work in which previously existing 
collections are included ; the phrase, “‘ A Psalm of David,” does 
not necessarily mean that David wrote the psalm, but indicates 
that it was taken from a previous collection of Davidic psalms; 
the Pentateuch is composed cf various materials, which can be 
measurably separated by the critic, and does not in its present 
form date from the days of Moses, though the codified law in 
the Pentateuch probably springs from Mosaic rules; the pre- 
historic narratives in Genesis are probably Hebraic forms of 
primitive legends, purified and treated from the religious point 
of view; the revelation of God in these writings is a gradual 
and progressive revelation, and the inspiration one that respected 
and left free exercise to the human personality of the writer. 
This book of 150 pages we commend to those of our readers 
who do not wish to study the higher criticism, but to get in com- 
pact form a statement of its results. 


In the sentence, “ As I think back to my childhood it seems as 
if the air was full of hymns, as it was of the fragrance of clover 
blossoms and the songs of bluebirds and robins,” the key- 
note of 4 New England Girlhood is struck. The first part of 
this charming little book is a vivid picture of child life in New 
England fifty years ago, bright with the firelight from the hearth 
of a happy home and with the sunbeams in the pine woods and 
on the river, both so dear to this ardent lover of nature. We 
can almost see “that wild train of children that ran homeward 
in the twilight up the narrow lane, with wind-shod feet, and hair 
flying like the manes of young colts, and light hearts bounding 
to their own footsteps.” No less interesting is the story of the 
brave and cheerful girl, working in the mills at Lowell and 
afterward teaching in the West; and ever, beneath the rush and 
noise of busy life, sounds the quiet undertone of faith and poetry. 
In these days of doubt and pessimism such a firm and happy 
belief in the ordering of all things for the best is like a ray of 
sunlight. It is natural to compare this autobiography with the 
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recently published “ Life and Letters of Miss Louisa M. Alcott.” 
Both tell the helpful story of faithful work and of obstacles 
nobly overcome, but Miss Larcom has a beautiful ideality which 
will appeal to many girl readers, and which was not always 
present in Miss Alcott. In addition to her delicate poetic taste, 
Miss Larcom’s sturdy Puritan ancestors have given her that 
uncommon quality known as “common sense,” and her sensible 
remarks on “ A Girl’s Place in the World,” “ Class Distinctions.” 
“ The Dread of Growing Old,” and “ Poetry,” make this an ideal 
book to place in the hands of a young girl. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 


The Apology of the Christian Religion, Historically Re- 
garded with Reference to Supernatural Revelation and Redemp- 
tion. By the Rev. James MacGregor, D.D., Columba Church, 
Oamarie (N. Z.), sometime Professor of Systematic Theology in 
the New College, Edinburgh. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.75.) A rational 
argument in defense of Christianity is what scholars under. 
stand by the word “apology,” as used in the title of this 
book, and this is what the author gives us in what he presents 
in his preface as “ essentially a layman's book,” though a lay- 
man might misunderstand the title. The plan is that of a plain 
a posteriori argument from the historical effects of Christianity 
in the second century to the supernatural cause in the first, 
which alone accounts for them. The facts appear in an out- 
ward victory of the new faith over the various powers of the 
heathen world, and in its inward regeneration of human life. These 
facts require an adequate cause, and this appears only in the 
supernatural history given in the Scriptures, “ Christ the Chief 
Corner-Stone,” and “The Foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets.” The author follows the older school in its stress 
upon the evidential value of miracles and prophecy and in its 
view of the nature of prophecy as being essentially miraculous 
foreknowledge. He has no use for those results of modern 
learning which many Christian scholars have accepted, and his 
work, though likely to be serviceable to a large section of the 
Church, adds nothing to the existing resources of Christian 
thinkers. 


Happiness in the Spiritual Life. By the Rev. W. C. In- 
gram, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral and 
Vicar of St. Matthew's, Leicester. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
London and New York. $2.25.) The thirty-five chapters 
of this book, appropriately grouped under the heads of 
“ Happiness,” “ Helps and Hindrances,” “ Resolutions,” “ Re- 
sponsibilities,” and “A Scriptural Example of the Spiritual 
Life,” were originally given as Lenten addresses at special mid- 
day services in St. Nicholas Church, Liverpool. They are 
simple, practical, and wholesome, and will, no doubt, prove 
useful to many, as their publication seems to be in response to 
some requests of the original hearers. They are interesting to 
us as a specimen of the old-time evangelicalism, which was more at 
home in the Old Testament than in the New. This tendency 
the writer manifests throughout, and especially in his selection 
of David as the “ Scriptural example of the spiritual life.” 
With this is joined the old fashion of allegorizing, and it is 
sometimes pushed far; ¢. g., the death of Elijah and the transfer 
of his power to Elisha are regarded as foreshadowing the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of Christ and the bestowment of the 
Holy Spirit on the Church. The author’s inadequate concep- 
tion of his subject seems to us quite manifest in the direction he 
gives to the inquirer for a sufficient rule of life.. It is in the 
Ten Commandments and in the teaching of the Church (see 
pp. 54-56). It strikes us that this is not Christianity so much 
as a baptized Judaism. 


The Divine Enterprise of Missions. By the Rev. A. T. 
Pierson, D.D. (The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
$1.25.) The seven lectures collected in this volume were deliv- 
ered before the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, N. J., 
-last winter, upon the foundation established for an annual 
lectureship of missions by Mr. N. F. Graves. The lectures 
treat successively of “ The Divine Thought,” “ Plan,” “ Work,” 
“Spirit,” “Force,” “ Fruit,’ and “Challenge of Missions.’ 
They breathe throughout the fervid spirit which has made 
Dr. Pierson an apostle of missions, and are as stirring as a 
trumpet-call. They abound in pithy illustrations drawn from 
the missionary field, and go straight to the mark. Thev deserve 
a wide circulation in our churches. 


The Rev. Hugh Macmillan, whose writing on religious themes 
has been so widely acceptable, has prepared a book of Bible 
readings for the young, under the title of Zhe Gate Beautiful 
(Macmillan & Co., New York). The volume contains twenty- 
seven chapters, which are in effect attractive, interesting, 
and informal sermons especially addressed to young readers. 
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The truth in each chapter is simply set forth, with abundance of 
illustration and with that constant reference to nature and 
natural processes with which Mr. Macmillan’s readers are famil- 
iar. 


E. B. Treat (New York) publishes in a convenient form the 
two most characteristic volumes of Dr. Guthrie’s sermons, 
Speaking to the Heart and The Gospel in Ezekiel. Dr. Guthrie 
is an admirable type of the illustrative preacher. We know no 
volumes better worth studying by the minister who desires- 
models for evangelistic preaching than these two—fervid, 
imaginative, pictorial, emotional, yet rational. 


So long as they are of the right kind, we cannot have too many 
volumes of fairy tales, for fairy tales are the direct product of 
the young mind of the race, and they are, therefore, the natural 
food for young minds of all races. Fairy Lure, by Carrie Nor- 
ris Horowitz, is a collection of German and Swedish fairy tales, 
tastefully printed, and illustrated in a simple, characteristic, 
and interesting fashion. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—A series cf English Poets, well edited and well printed, is- 
to be published by the Scribners under the title of The Muses’ 
Library. The first two volumes will be the Works of Robert 
Herrick, edited by A. W. Pollard, with a preface by A. C. 


Swinburne. 

—“ Andrew Lang,” says a London correspondent of the 
Kansas City “ Star,” “ is tall, thin, dark, and his hair is turn- 
ing gray. You sometimes hear him spoken of as ‘one of the 
younger writers.’ He is forty-seven. When he talks, he drawls. 
in the Oxford fashion. When he laughs, he sets your teeth on 
edge.” 

oe Mr. William D. Howells will assume editorial charge of 
the “ Cosmopolitan” on March 1, when his contract with the 
Harpers will expire. It is announced that “his entire services. 
will be given to the ‘ Cosmopolitan,’ and everything he writes. 
will appear in that magazine during the continuance of his 


editorship.” 
—A grim humor is that of a contributor to a San Francisco 


paper, who, in reply to the question, “ What would be of the 
greatest benefit to California in 1892?” replied that, in his 
opinion, “ The death of Bret Harte would be the most fortunate 
happening the annals of 1892 could record.” He reasons as. 
follows: “So long as he wields a pen, we continue wild and 
woolly. He is a blot on our evolution, a drag on our civiliza- 
tion. There is no denying Bret Harte’s genius, but he retards 
immigration. He has excellent style, but he prevents the sale 
of our raisins. California claret might vie with St. Julien but 
for ‘Mr. Hawkins ;’ our maidens could be introduced to her 
Majesty but for the ‘ Outcast of Poker Flat.’ He has accentu- 
ated our earthquakes, emphasized our aborigines, exaggerated’ 
our mannerisms, and made the ‘ heathen Chinee’ romantic.” 
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Outlook in Missions 


It was a very thoughtful and impressive 
address that was made at Cincinnati. O., 
at the séventy-seventh anniversary of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, last 
spring, by its President, the Rev. Dr. 
Northrup, and we are not surprised that the 
“ Missionary Review of the World” for 
this month reprints it in full. Its title was 
“ Some Hindrances to the Work of For- 
eign Missions.” The first one specified 
is a departure in modern missionary work 
from the method of Christ in laying chief 
stress, not on salvation here and now, the 
establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth, but upon salvation in a narrower 
sense of the term, as escape from the ret- 
ributions of hell. A second hindrance 
noted is the failure of the evangelical 
churches to apply at home the principle 
of comity which they recognize in their 
foreign missionary work. The nature 
and bearing of these hindrances are 
treated with an amplitude of wisdom which 
more than justifies the time and space 
given to them at the anniversary and in 
the magazine. 

Nothing with more of truth in it, or 
holding truth which is put in a finer way, 
has been uttered for a long time than 
President Storrs’s strong words at the 
Pittsfield, Mass., meeting of the A. B. C. 
F. M., in which he said: “It is a vastly 
critical time in the progress of Christ's 
kingdom, with all the world uprising be- 
fore us, with wealth enough and men 
enough to meet the need, with only the 
spirit to use them wanting. Let us settle 
it in our minds that the world is not to be 
converted to God by good people sitting 
in pews and listening to sermons, even the 
best, or sitting in rocking-chairs and read. 
ing good books. The work is vast, diffi- 
cult, possible—a work that calls for the 
labor of enthusiasm, for prayer and tears, 
for sweat-drops, and perhaps for blood- 
drops. Contributions of money are not 
enough. Our very life must be in it, in the 
temper of the divine self-sacrifice. But 
what a privilege and joy thus to work in 
. it, with God himself and all the saintliest 
spirits of the earth, now and aforetime! 
Is it not the grandest testimony to the 
magnificence of human nature that God 
made us co-workers, notin the primary work 
of creation, but in the far grander work of 
redeeming the world? In this work we 
can make our lives luminous in this world, 
and bright forever with a celestial glory 
in the next.” 

There is a view of the benefits of foreign 
missions which may appeal even to worldly 
men. General Armstrong says : “ America, 
through the American Board, expended in 
fifty years a million and a quarter dollars 
to evangelize Hawaii, and during that 
time has received about $4,000,000 a year 
in trade. England’s missions are said to 
bring back £10 in trade for every pound 
given to convert the heathen. Christianity 
means a demand for clothing and utensils. 
The first sign of grace in a penitent savage 
is a request for a shirt.” 

Miss Agnew,of New York, says the 
“ Missionary Review of the World,” when 
only eight years old gave her heart to 
mission work. She went to the island of 
Ceylon, and spent forty-three vears there. A 
thousand girls passed through her school. 
She taught the children and the grand- 
children of the first generation. The na- 
tives called her the mother of a thousand 
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daughters. She led six hundred girls to 
Christ. They became the wives of the 
chief men, and were shining lights. There 
are also forty Bible women in/India who 
were trained in her school. / 

The “Home Missionary ” (Congrega- 
tional) for this month gives a most inter- 
esting record of the dedication (October 
25, 1891) of the Coal Mine Mission Read- 
ing-Room at Coal Bluff, Ind., the peculiar 
need and the field for which were spoken 
of in this Outlook some months since. It 
has been brought into being by the earnest 
exertions of the Rev. James Hayes, mis- 
sionary. Friends at the East have had a 
hand in providing it, at the exceedingly 
modest cost of about $320. 


It is worth while to reproduce the timely 
and judicious words of the “ Missionary 
Herald,” viz.: “One hardly wishes to 
write much concerning Chinese affairs, 
for before his ink is dry it may be that 
some telegram will reveal an entire change 
in the situation. The dispatches that ap- 
peared in the public press early in Decem- 
ber seemed incredible. No reasonable 
cause could be assigned for a rebellion 
such as was reported in the north. Why 
the Manchus should rise to depose a 
Manchu emperor was incomprehensible. 
The later dispatches, which indicate that 
the commotion at the north is not so much 
a political rebellion as a marauding expe- 
dition, seem more credible. No doubt the 
native Christians will suffer in whatever 
disturbances occur, but we are not as yet 
disposed to credit much that has appeared 
in reference to the slaughter of Christians. 
We have heard nothing, either by letter or 
telegram, of anyserious disturbance at our 
mission stations. Yet it must be confessed 
that the reports are calculated to awaken 
anxiety, and we earnestly commend our 
brethren and the Christian work in China 
to Christian sympathy and prayer.” 


The East Central African Mission has 
made a rapid advance into Gazaland, the 
South African British Premier having 
given the missionaries assurance of pro- 
tection and the promise of three thousand 
acres of land. Of the general region, 
Mr. Dennis Doyle, the English explorer, 
says : “ There are few places in the breadth 
of Africa which are so well fitted to carry 
a large European population.” 


“The Theology of Plantation Songs” 
is the caption of a long article by the 
Rev. C. J. Ryder in the “ American Mis- 
sonary.”’ for the current moath. Con- 
sidering the question whether the planta- 
tion hymns of the Southern United States 
negroes give evidence that the fundamental 
do -trises of Christianity were held by these 
humble people in their days of slavery, he 
contends (1) that the songs teach that the 
slaves held to the truth of divine sover- 
eignty ; (2) that they held to the divinity of 
Christ, crudely stated, imperfectly dis- 
cerned, but tenaciously maintained; (3) 
that there was little in their songs concern- 
ing the Holy Spirit; (4) the atonement, 
the Son of God dying for them to open 
the way of salvation, was a truth most pre- 
cious to them; (5) they insisted on the 
doctrines of conversion and regeneration, 
with the union of divine and human action 
in this change of the soul; (6) their views 
on eschatology were sound, tried by the 
old standards. And his contention for 
these points is iliustrated by copious cita- 
tion from the songs themselves. 
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A capital likeness of the Rev. Naryan 
Sheshadri, the Christian Brahman, well 
known in the United States, and lately de- 
ceased, is prefixed to the current (January 
“ Missionary Review of the World,” an 
a paper on the work of Mr. S., from the 
“Free Church of Scotland Monthly,” is 
printed in the “ Review.” No weightier 
paper upon missions has been recently 
published than the address headed “ Chris- 
tian Missions and the Highest Use of 
Wealth,” delivered by President Gates, of 
Amherst Collegé, at the last annual meet- 
ing of the A. B.C. F. M. at Pittsfield, 
Mass. It appears in full in the “ Mission- 
ary Review of the World” for January. 
A census just completed shows the 
population of India to be 285,000,000. 
“See,” said a sick child in India, 
“ the goddess Kali’s bloody tongue, wicked 
face, cruel hands, necklace of skulls; our 
gods are terrible; I cannot help scream- 
ing when I see them.” Bishop Knight 
Bruce, of England, has accepted the 
Church of England bishopric of Mashona- 
land in southeastern Africa. The total 
cost. of Moravian missions in 1890 was 
$350,475; more than two-thirds of this 


‘sum was raised in the mission-fields them- 


selves through the contributions of the 
converts, and also from the proceeds of 
trades carried on in certain mission prov- 
inces for the benefit of the missions. 
The Rev. D. L. Leonard, in the “ Mis- 
sionary Review,” declares that William 
Carey may be called the apostle of moi- 
ern missions, far eminence; and in con- 
nection with the coming centennial observ- 
ances of his life and work, the “ Baptist 
Missionary Magazine” for January prints 
quite a “Carey Bibliography.” The 
cost of sustaining the McAIl Missions in 
France in 1890 was $89,563, of which 
$33,910 came from the United States, 
$37,671 from England and Scotland, and 
$13,340 fiom France and other countries. 
It is the suggestion of the “ Mission- 
ary Herald” to pastors of churches that if 
they desire a theme for a discourse, of 
even a series of discourses, which will be 
most inspiriting to themselves and helpful 
to their people, they read and ponder 
Professor Hardy’s “ Life of Joseph Nee- 
sima.” “The Call of Abraham,” says 
the editor, “ has been the subject of many 
impressive sermons; to us the call of 
Neesima seems not less striking and sug- 
gestive.” The Rev. Walter Frear, 
lately of the Hawaiian Islands, succeeds 
Mr. E. P. Flint, who has been the faithful 
agent of the A. B. C. F. M. for years past, 
at San Francisco, Cal. 


Items of Church News 


Lyman Abbott is giving this month a 
course of lectures before the Lowell Insti- 
tute of Boston on The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity. Bishop Phillips Brooks has 
been ill with the grip, but is getting better. 
The Rev. Philip S. Moxom, of the 
First Baptist Church of Boston, has re- 
signed, to the great regret of his congrega- 
tion. Heis universally regarded as one of 
the ablest preachers in the denomination. 
The cause of his resignation is said to be 
the factional opposition of a few members. 
The Rev. I. J. Lansing, of the Salem 
Street Congregational Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass., has resigned, and proposes to 
hold public meetings in opposition to 
Romanism. The Rev. J. D. Burrell 


will begin his pastorate at the Classon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn 
about the first of February. 
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Inquiring Friends 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
Stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

the paper or by personal letter. answer will 

given as promptly as practicadble.| 


You recently gave an answer to an inquirer 
which sets me to inquire, as I feel staggered. Can 
your answer mean that Pilate acted the part of a 
sacrificial priest in view of 1 Thess i., 15 [?], and that 
it was necessary for him to do an act which brought 
such a retribution on the whole Jewish race? In 
connection with Jas. i., 20, was it necessary that 
asin of deepest dye was to be committed, in order 
to complete a salvation from sin? Ss. C. 

Jesus recognized a certain inevitable- 
ness in the sin of the world, and even in 
the atrocious crime against himself. See 
Matt. xviii. 7—xxvi., 54. But there is no 
necessity laid on any one to sin, though, 
as Jesus said, “it must needs be” that 
the sin come. Explain his saying, and you 
solve the mystery. The right line of 
thought seems to be, that a hidden disease 
must be made manifest before it can be 
cured, and that sin in the heart must be 
manifested in act as a necessary condition 
of redemption from it. 


In response to a question concerning Balaam’s ass 
speaking, you say: ‘* The dumb beast spoke only as 
all dumb creatures speak—not articulately.”” Donot 
Num. xxii., 28 (“* And the Lord opened the mouth of 
the ass, and she said to Balaam,” etc.), and 2 Pet. ii., 
16 (“ The dumb ass, speaking with man’s voice, for- 
bade the madness of the prophet”), clearly imply 
that God gave miraculously the power of speech to 
the ass, and that-she spoke articulately? How do 
you reconcile your statement with these express dec- 
larations of Scripture? S. Kamm 

It can easily be reconciled with the 
Statement in Numbers, as that does not 
say how the beast spoke. It cannot be 
reconciled with the statement of Peter, 
that she spoke with “man’s voice.” 
But we think it quite likely that Peter 
misunderstood that matter, since he cer- 
tainly misunderstood other matters, as 
when he said, “ The end of all things is 
at hand.” Seer Pet. iv., 7. 


1. Were the bodies that Moses and Ehas appeared 
into Christ onthe Mount the same kind of bodies? If 
60, where was the body that Elias took to heaven 
with him? or where did Moses get the body in which 
he appeared, his natural body having been left 
behind? 2. Does The Christian Union believe that 
the departed souls are waiting somewhere, anxious to 
join their bodies to be resurrected at the last day? or 
are they already in their spiritual bodies, the same 
as Moses and Elias appeared to be ? I. R. W. 


1. The bodies in which Moses and 
Elias appeared together were certainly 
not the flesh-and-blood bodies they had on 
earth. These they dropped forever when 
they died. Where they got the other 
body we can answer only by reflecting 
that it is the nature of a living spirit to 
form a body to itself suited to the world it 
lives in. Life is always a body-builder. 
2. We do not believe that departed spirits 
exist in a really disembodied state, though 
they have left their mortal bodies behind 
to perish. In the new life into which 
they have risen up they are doubtless 
“clothed upon ” with the “ spiritual body,” 
whatever that may be. 


How do those who maintain that Christ was only 
a man, with superior divine endowments, dispose of 
John xvii., 5—** Glorify thou me with thine own self, 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was ’”’? H. H. 

Most of them doubt whether Jesus ever 
uttered these words. They regard the 
Fourth Gospel as the idealized portrait 
of Jesus produced by a writer of the sec- 
ond century. Some, on the other hand, 
regarding the words as Jesus’s own, view 
them as testifying to his pre-existence as 
a created spirit. 

You say that St. Paul did sof write the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. Please tell us who did write that 
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famous Epistle. You also say that a righteous life 
is mot necessary to salvation. Then we presume 
you to mean that an ws#righteous life is necessary to 
salvation. I had always thought otherwise. 

M. M. C. 


1. Author is unknown. 2. Righteous- 


ness is salvation. 


Do you think it right for an active member of a 
Christian Endeavor Society who is nota member of 
a church to become the president of a society? E. 

It depends on whether the rules of the 
society allow it. If the rules permit it, 
and the majority wish it, it seems suffi- 
ciently proper. It may lead to his becom- 
ing a church member. 


Friends who correct us for saying, on 
page 46, that the Bible nowhere speaks of 
life as “the path of an arrow,” by refer- 
ring us to “The Wisdom of Solomon” 
(ch. v., 12, 13), must remember that the 
books called “ Apocrypha” are not in our 
Bible. The passage referred to reads: 
“Like as when an arrow is shot at a 
mark, . . . even so we in like manner, as 
soon as we were born, began to draw to 
an end,” etc. “H.A.M.” writes: “ The 
first seventeen verses of this chapter are 
read as the first lesson at evensong on 
All Saints’ Day.” 


I find a false quotation in the second line of * The 
Outlook,” second division, of the phrase “ Speak 
evil of dignitaries.” There 1s no such phrase as 
“Speak evil of dignitaries.”” The correct phrase is, 
“Speak evil of dignities,’”’ and it is found in 2 Peter 
ii., 10, and in Jude 8. E. S. O. 


(Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any question that 
pussies the YOUNG FuLKs. But he makes these condi- 


toms: 

rst. The full name and address of the inquirer must 
accompany cach question—not for publication, but for 
identification. | 

ad. Always give the number of the paragraph in re- 
Jerring to questions and answers previously published. 

id. "Sv ite only on one side af the paver. 
ath. The questioner must send a two-cent stamp, but he 
or she must allaw Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the 
mail. 

ath. The questioner must be patient, and swe Uncle 
Peter time to get the desired information if he does not 
possess it In ordinary cases it will take from 
three fre weeks to make an answer. 

Oth. Nobody must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.| 


694. Will you kindly inform me what the duties of 
a Fellow are in Oxford ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Fed/lows and Head of any college 
at Oxford or Cambridge constitute the 
corporation of that college. The num- 
ber differs in different colleges, and 
depends in part upon the state of the 
endowment fund or the financial resources 
of the college. Vacancies are filled 
either by an election out and out by the 
Fellows, or by a competitive examination. 
Considerations of social position and con- 
geniality, etc., may enter in also, as the 
life among the Fellows is more or less 
intimate. There are two main divisions 
among Fellows; those from whom no 
instruction or lecturing is required or 
expected, called simply Fellows; and those 
who are expected to give instruction as 
well, called Tutorial Fellows. As a man 
enters a college he is assigned to such a 
Fellow, who advises him as to his studies, 
directs him to attend certain lectures— 
either college or university—and sets him 
certain exercises upon which he reports 
once or twice a week. Fellowships are 
held generally for a fixed term of years, 
some for life. Formerly one was obliged 
to be in orders; still more recently can- 
didates were obliged to be members of the 
Anglican Church and unmarried. These 
regulations are now being rapidly changed. 
Within a few months a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi was obliged to get a special act 
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of Parliament passed in order to enable 
him to marry and still retain his Fellow- 
ship. Besides directing and overseeing 
the undergraduates, the Fellows give lec- 
tures, not only to the members of their 
college (as was formerly the case), but to 
members of other colleges with whose 
Fellows exchanges have been agreed upon. 
For example, Balliol students will be 
alléwed to attend lectures on philosophy at 
Lincoln, in return for which favor the 
Balliol lecturer on history will admit the 
Lincoln students to his lectures. Where 
this arrangement has not been made, a 
small terminal fee is charged. From the 
Fellows are elected every year the Proctors, 
whose duties are to police the town and 
keep the students in order. An ordinary 
Fellowship yields, say, £150-200 a year; 
a Tutorial Fellowship, say, £300. Of 
these figures I am not quite sure. 


673. Will you please give the cost of a good 
microscope and opera-glass? “ Good” meaning as to 
lenses, not case. R. C. B. 

A good opera-glass costs five dollars; 
a microscope, about thirty. 


724. Please tell me the name of a good book on the 
horse. I am afraid I do not know how to take good 
care of my horse. G. 

Stuart’s “ Feeding Animals ” ($2, Rural 
Publishing Company, New York), and 
“ Black Beauty.” 


782. Will you please tell me the date of Alfred 
Tennyson’s birth ; it is given as August 6, 1809, also 
January 12, 1810. And please define the word 
“nexus,” as in the sentence, “Cash payment has 
become the sole nexus of man to men.” E. A. 

Tennyson was born in 1809. Nexus 
means a tie, bond, connection. 


736. Will you kindly inform me why the South 
had thirteen stars in its flag? V. H.S. 

The thirteen stars represented the States 
of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, Texas, and Missouri. 


Please give me the address of a house which pub- 
lishes songs for sewing-schools ; also the address ef 
a sewing or industrial school from which | may get 
points. M. J. B. 

I think that some details of the man- 
agement of a successful sewing-school, 
with which a friend of mine is connected, 
may be of use to you. The children ad- 
mitted are all supposed to be needy. 
Each teacher has about six or more in her 
class. The scholars first work on small 
pieces of material, learning the different 
stitches; after thorough practice in these 
they begin to make garments, which are 
all cut out by one of the teachers. Three 
silver thimbles are offered as prizes for 
the three best garments made during the 
year. The treasury of the school is sup- 
ported by a monthly payment of twenty- 
five cents from each teacher and by occa- 
sional donations from the church, which 
also provides a Christmas festival. The 
materials are supplied by the school, and 
each child keeps the garments which she 
has made. The school meets for two 
hours every Saturday morning from Sep- 
tember to June. As to music, I should 
consult the catalogue of Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston, Mass., and the “ Franklin 
Square Song Collection,” published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


769. I write to inquire if you can give me the origin 
of the motto, 
In necessariis unitas, 
In non necessariis libertas, 
In omnibus caritas. 
It is found as a motto on a picture owned by the 
late James Russell Lowell, but I have seen it as hav- 
ing a very much earlier date. E. B. B. 


= 
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Correspondence 


The Chelsea Anti-Saloon Victory 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The liquor traffic conquers by terroriz- 
ing its foes. Bigness and bravado par- 
alyze the righteous. Temperance people 
are helpless because hopeless. Christians 
say, What can be done ought to be done, 
when they ought to be saying, What oughi 
to be done cam be done. The old saying 
that faith conquers all things is a truth 
which in many quarters is obsolescent. 
The experience of Chelsea may give 
power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might it may increase strength. 

Chelsea is a suburb of Boston. In 
temperance reform she has all the ob- 
stacles it is possible for a city to have. 
Two years ago she seemed to be hope- 
lessly under saloon domination. Her lo- 
cation, her heavy debt, her dependence 
on Boston juries, her past experience with 
no-license, her saloon majority of 696, 
combined to deepen the impression that 
further struggle was useless. At the be- 
ginning of 1890 a new campaign was in- 
augurated, of which these were the lead- 
ing principles: 1. The crusade against the 
saloon was to be a movement ot laymen. 
Ministers and women might assist, but 
laymen were to lead. 2. It was to be a 
citizens’ movement. Outsiders might help, 
but the speaking was to be done chiefly 
by the citizens of Chelsea. 3. The work 
was to be systematic and continuous. 
Instead of the customary spurt of en- 
thusiasm two weeks before the election, 
the work was to be thoroughly organized 
and carried on through the year. 4. The 
work was to be of many kinds. Instead 
of relying entirely on sermons and speeches 
and prayers, the methods of trained poli- 
ticians were to be employed to secure a 
full vote at the polls. 5. High-license 
men were not to be denounced, but were 
to be argued with and converted. 6. All 
discussions in regard to total abstinence 
and third-party prohibition were to be 
studiously avoided, and public attention 
was to be fixed upon the legalized saloon. 
The battle-cry was to be “ Down with the 
saloon !”’ 

The campaign opened in June, 1890, 
and continued till election day, in Decem- 
ber, when, to their dismay, the rum-sellers 
found themselves defeated by 68 votes. 
A Law Enforcement Association of 300 
men was at once formed to strengthen 
the officers in enforcing the law. The 
Association kept the city informed in re- 
gard to the number of raids, seizures, 
convictions, fines, etc. The infuriated 
saloonists prepared for a _ desperate 
struggle at the next election, December 8. 
They were backed by the wholesalers of 
Boston. But the no-license workers were 
more than a match for them. The 
had four organizations in the field. The 
Citizens’ Committee published a campaign 
paper, the “Eye Opener,” which was 
mailed to every voter; made a canvass of 
the city; held three immense rallies, and 
directed the work on election day. The 
ministers wrote articles for our leading 
local paper, issued an appeal, preached 
sermons, held four rallies, and on the day 
preceding the election mailed notices to 
over two thousand no-license voters. The 
Young Men’s League interviewed all 
young men who were to vote for the first 
time, swung banners across the streets, 
covered the city with placards, and held 
four rallies addressed by young men. The 
W. C. T. U. held prayer-meetings, raised 
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money, and fed the workers on election 
day. It was a great campaign. 

Not since the Civil War has Chelsea 
been so stirred. The rum-sellers fought 
like hyenas, but in vain. The majority 
against them was 417. One by one they 
are silently stealing away, convinced that 
Chelsea has become a no-license city. 
And so it has. All things are possible to 
those who, in faith, are willing to do hard 
and patient work. 

(Rev.) CHARLES E, JEFFERSON. 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Education in the South 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

On pages 1198 and 1199 of your issue 
of December 12 you retract more than 
seems to me necessary of your previous 
strictures on the educational bulletin of 
Superintendent Porter. 

Mr. Porter’s figures of enrollment may 
be technically correct, but for all purposes 
of comparison with Northern States are 
so misleading as to be practically of little 
value. 

If the students of this University are to 
be believed, and they ought to know, for 
many of them are fresh from public school 
teaching all over the South, enrollment of 
pupils means little, for a large portion of 
those enrolled attend only a week or 
two, until the novelty has worn off, or the 
inadequate supply of teaching force and 
equipment for the number of pupils have 
produced a loss of interest in the com- 
munity. 

The schools are undoubtedly improving, 
but, either in efficiency or in percentage of 
attendance and weeks of session in the 
country districts, where almost all our 
population lies, will not bear comparison 
for a moment with the country schools of 
New England, New York, or most other 
Northern States. | 

I write this in full appreciation of the 
steady advance now being made in the 
South. Simply, the facts, when thoroughly 
understood, do not at all confirm the con- 
clusions drawn by many from school 
censuses of the South, that this section, 
without compulsory education or local 
taxation in the rural districts to supple- 
ment the meager State and county tax, is 
forging ahead of, say, Massachusetts in 
educational progress. 

EDWARD W. BEmMISs, 
Professor of Economics and History, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Tolstoi Fund 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

There are, no doubt, many people who 
would be glad to contribute to the relief 
of the starving Russians, if they could con- 
veniently send small sums, and feel sure 
that they would be applied promptly, 
directly, and in the most economical 
manner, by some one thoroughly conver- 
sant, through long experience, with the 
necessities of the case, and with local con- 
ditions. All these requirements are ful- 
filled in the person of Count Leo N. 
Tolstoi, the great author and humanitarian, 
who has already done such noble work 
among the suffering peasants. 

As no postal orders or very small drafts 
can be sent to Russia, and as there are 
serious objections to the use of registered 
letters for this purpose, I propose to start 
a Tolstoi Fund. 1 will gladly take charge 
of any sums, however small, which any one 
wishes to send me, acknowledging the 
receipt thereof at once. As soon as each 
five dollars is collected, I will send a draft 
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to Count Tolstoi, accompanied by a list of 
the donors. In this way, those who wish 
to contribute may feel assured that there 
will be no expense attached to the trans- 
mission of their gifts, no waste in admin- 
istering them. From personal acquaint 
ance with Count Tolstoi and his family, | 
can answer for it that no one can make a 
penny go further, or expend it more 
honestly and judiciously, than Count Tob 
stoi. Each dollar will feed one person 
for more than a month, hence the smalb 
est offerings will be of use, and welcomed 
by Count Tolstoi. 

I take great pleasure in announcing the 
receipt, from a friend, of my first contribu- 
tion to this practical Tolstoi Fund, of one 
hundred dollars. 

ISABEL F. HAPGOOD. 
9 East Twenty-Second Street, New York. 


Phillips Brooks’s Diffidence 


“It has always been characteristic of 
Phillips Brooks,” says Julius H. Ward in 
the “ New England Magazine” for Jan- 
uary, “that he distrusted himself. He 
shrank from the responsibility implied in 
taking holy orders. He was admitted to 
the diaconate in June, 1859, by Bishop 
Meade, of Virginia, and proceeded imme- 
diately to the Church of the Advent,where 
he preached his first sermon from the text, 
‘ Master, what is the great commandment 
of the law?’ It was like him that he en- 
gaged to be a minister of the parish for 
only three months, refusing to engage 
longer lest he might not come up to ex- 
pectations. Then he engaged himself for 
a year, at a salary of a thousand dollars, 
and at once set about his work in earnest. 
His parish was in one of the poorer parts 
of the city, where it was not easy fora 
young man to acquire an outside reputa- 
tion; but he was at once appreciated by 
the plain people who mostly made up his 
congregation. His sermons were con- 
ceived in such a vein that he opened to 
people a new life. He inspired every- 
body. People said one to another as they 
went out of church, ‘ That was the Gospel 
we had to-day.’ Others would say, ‘ We 
never heard that here before.’ ”’ 


Fact and Rumor 


—It is singular,” says a watchmaker, 
“that a spring confined and ‘protected 
as in a watch should be seriously affected 
by the weather, but in the trade it is quite 
common to look for a run on mainsprings 
at certain times of the year, and during 
August the call for them is heavier than 
during two ordinary months, presumably 
because there are generally thunder-storms 
and sudden changes during that month. It 
is not a question of the quality of the 
spring, some of the very best going to 
pieces under weather influence and other 
quite ordinary ones outliving the watch.” 

—Charles Dickens once wrote to a 
friend: “I hope you have seen a large- 
headed photo, with little legs, representing 
the undersigned, pen in hand, tapping his 
forehead to knock an idea out. It has 
just sprung up so abundantly in all the 
shops that I am ashamed to go about 
town looking in at the picture windows, 
which is my delight. It seems to me 


extraordinarily ludicrous, and much more 
like than the grave figure done in earnest. 
It made me laugh when I first came upon 
it, until I shook again in open sunlighted 
Piccadilly.” 
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NAINNIAINA 
The Daughters 


A famous page in every issue of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, edited by Mrs. Marcarer Borrome, the Presi- 
dent of the Order. Another strong feature is: 


Sade Talks With 
Some crisp talks in the January JouRNAL, under such captions 
as ‘Friends Made in a Day,” “A Rich Man's Thought for 
Girls,” “In a Girl's Own Room,’ etc. 


The Editorial Page sparkles 


—\_ with New Year’s greetings writ- 


=| ten for our columns by some of _ 

the distinguished people of Eng- = 

land who are warm friends of the 

JOURNAL. 

=~ The list includes : 

SV Sir Edward Arnold 

~| The Dean of 

The Lord Mayor of London 

SN The Countess of Aberdeen 
Edmund Yates 
Charles Dickens L, 
Rev. Newman Hall 

James Anthony Froude 

Sir Morell Mackenzie 

Max O’Rell 

AND OTHERS 

x Ten Cents a Copy---One Dollar per Year D 

RY More than '700,000 Copies Sold 

Tue Curtis Pustisuinc Company, -. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described, 
by the Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 


Denver, Colo. The Oxford. A Goodly Inn. 


8 pages. 

Excursions, Personally conducted to California 
via the Santa Fé Route. 24-page folder, 
illustrated. 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. A Description of the 
Marvels of a Pleasant Valley. Reached via 
the Wabash Line. 24 pages, illu trated. 

Hot Springs, N. C.: The Land of the Sky. 
The Ideal Winter and Summer Resort. The 
Mountain Park Hotel and Surroundings. 
36 pages, illustrated. 

Innsbruck, Austria, and its Environs. Issued 
by the Hotel Tirol. 36 pages. illustrated. 
Interlachen, Fla., Bulletin. Information about 
a Winter Home in a Summer Land. _Iilus- 

trated. 

Madison, Wisconsin. The Gem City of the 
Four-Lake Country. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Oklahoma. Information regarding New In- 
dian Lands recently opened to settlement. 
32-page folder. 

Salt Lake, A Glimpse of the Great. Reached 
via the Union Pacific Railroad. 40 pages, 
illustrated. 

Summerland, From, To the American Alps. 
40 pages, illustrated. 

Stream, Sound, and Sea. Picturesque Tours 
on the Columbia River, Puget Sound, The 
Pacific Ocean, and Alaska. 40 pages, illus- 
trated. 

St. Louis, Mo., The Banner Suburbs of. 
Reached by the Wabash Line. 24 pages, 
illustrated. 

The Three Great Cities of Modern Times. 
Some interesting facts about them. 8 
pages. 

Tours, A Selection of Winter. Offered by 
Barlow Cumberland, of Toronto, Ont. 44 
pages. 

Tour, A Grand, of 114 days. By Special 
Train through Europe. Raymond & Whit- 
comb. 60 pages. 

Tours. - Five Trips to Washington, D. C. 
Raymond & Whitcomb. 56 pages. 

Thomasville, Ga. A Description of the “New 
Piney Woods Hotel” and its Surroundings. 
20 pages. 


CALIFORNIA 


California is the most attractive and delightful 
section of the United States, if not of the world, and 
its many beautiful resorts will be crowded with the 
best families of the East during the entire winter. 
It offers to the investor the best open soperrentty 
for safe and large returns from its fruit lands. It 
offers the kindest climate in the world to the feeble 
and debilitated ; and it is reached in the most com- 
fortable manner over the Atchison, To ka & Santa 
Fé Railroad. Pullman Vestibule eeping Cars 
leave Chicago by this line every day in the year and 
go without c we or mg & rough to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and n Diego. This is a 
feature not offered by any other line. 

Write to C. D. Simonson, G. E. Agt., 261 Broad- 
way, New York, if you desire any further informa- 
tion as to the country and the accommodations for 
reaching it. 


Al the Winter Resorts 


DON’T HESITATE 


to write to the Recreation Department for 
printed matter concerning any Winter Re- 
sort, wherever located. It will be promptly 
sent by mail, free of charge. 3,847 letters 
answered the first year. Always address 


Recreation Department 


The Christian Union, New York City 


WINTER HOMES 


Missouri 


Regent Water contains 4.1934 grains /ron Bicarbonate 
associated with .8445 grains Manganese Bicarbonate in 
each gallon. Ask your Physician if this is not a perfect 
tonic. The analysis is made by Dr. W. P. Mason, Profes- 
sor Analyt. Chemistry, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst., Troy, 
After careful investigation of the recorded analyses of the famous springs of both 
Europe and America, he says: “/ delieve the ‘ Ferro-Manganese’ Water of Regent Spring to 
be the best tonic water in the world.” You need it if you are overworked, if you are suf- 
fering from nervous prostration, insomnia, dyspepsia, or other diseases resulting from impure 


or impoverished blood. Write for illustrated 
pamphlet descriptive of THE ELMS— Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


Do You 
Need a TonicP 


N. 


capacity five hundred guests—one of the most 
charming all-year-round resorts in America. 


Address Excelsior Springs Company. the , 


North Carolina 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF 
A — {ful resort in the meuntains of Western North Cysatinn, 37 es from Asheville. 
ul, restf urro e-cla se 
thermal! waters flow into marble ost luxurious baths in the world. Cures Rh 


pepsi. Liver as ce ana Kidney complaints. here on the banks of “the French B 


"MOUN TAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in ail appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas ectric bells, ope steam heat— 
com lete for the comfort an of guests. Beautiful wal and drives, lawn caret 


tural 
Bronchitis, N 
River, surro 


etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc., for 
rofessional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the overworked, t f he pl ure-se 
cars from New York via and R. & D. R. R. through to our door without chang. plcasure-secker 


W. F. ROSS, M.D., Proprietor and Medical Director; W. A. BRYAN, Manager. 
WINTER HOMES 


Alabama 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.; The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARNE . Propriet or. 


Gina HOTEL, Point Clear, Mobile Bay, 
Alabama. Facing south on Gulf; midst pine 
oods. One any nearer than Jacksonville ; same climate. 
Reduced rates for winter to establish season. Steamer 
Helen leaves Mobiledaily,3 p.m. . | 


Arkansas 


PPLETONS HAND-BOOK 

OF WINTER RESORTS. Com- 

plete information as to winter san‘ 

tariums, and places of resort in the 

United States, West Indies, Bermudas, and 

Mexico. Revised to date. With Maps, Illus- 

trations, Railroad Fares, etc. At all book- 
stores. 50 cents. 


Norton's Guide-Book to Florida 


New Edition, 1892. 


With Forty-nine County Maps, Plans, and 
Large Folding Map of the State. 


Revised, with New Index, $1.00. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 


15 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Park Hotel 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


A new, modern-built, fireproof, and strictly first-class hotel, 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
The Most Elegant Bath-house in the Country. 


Beautif ully located ; con. THE 
truct us rvato 
rounds, “Letter rs of iy answered," Hot H OTE L M ETRO PO LE, 
tain wa uis, to 
“R. E KON, MANAGER. DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY GEAGONG, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAING. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 AM. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH GERVICE OF ROYAL WORCESTER, DELINIER, 
REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. SYSTEM 
OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXIGTENCE. 

BUSH & ADSIT. 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 


The New Waverly Hotel 
Situated on an elevation North and above Bath Houses; 
— ul and unobstructed scenery, pare mountain air, a 
ne spring of cool water of pres nes 
fg e within a 
Strict 


SOD & wil HILDEN, 


| 
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WINTER HOMES 


Florida 


Grand View Hotel 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Forsyth Street, bet B d 


*Bus meets all trains. Rates $2 to £3 per. 
Special rates by the week. Ww. TH. 


THE DUVAL HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Fia. 
_ Location, Southern and acters 
tabiehed reputation ways kept up to a 
standard’ Ly its Rates 2.50 per 
day and upwards. ECK, Prop. 


THE EVERETT 


tance of all stations an 
rooms ¢n suite with bath, and two — *” rooms at $3 
per day and upwards. weeny rates to families. 

R & BAKER. 


“ The St. George ” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly and ~y 
with a cuisine of superior excellence. A careful and - 

management and in every respect 
ixth season. Cc. LER, Proprietor. | 


TREMONT HOUSE 


Newnan St., between Bay and Forsyth, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Rates, $2 to$ rda Ss rates by the week. 
DODGE & CULLENS, Proprietors. 


ALMERIA HOTEL 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Rates $3.50 per day. The on y first-class hotel in the 
city. E. S. DOUGLASS, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla.|é 


THE ROGERS 


located Lake Osceola. Near the 
Rates reasonable. For further 
A. E. ROGERS, Prop’r. 


groves. Pure water. 
dress 


particulars ad 


Georgia 


THE MARSHALL 


SAVANNAH, Ga. 
European Method. H. N. FISH, Proprieter. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


NOW OPEN. For circulars, rates, etc., address 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor 
or WM. E. DAVIES, Manager, Thomasville, Georgia 


Missouri 


The GASCONADE 


LEBANON, Mo. 


The Magnetic Water Bathing Resort. Open 
all the year, Lebanon Magnetic Water has no 
equal ual in the cure of rheumatic and nervous ailments. 

rite for pamphlet. 


North Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN, Asheville 


Mountains of North Carolina.—The Land of 
the Sky.—The Ideal Resort. 


Large, cheerful rooms, private and public ele- 
gater, elegans cuisine, music, livery. eat- 
4 umbing exceptional. mplete in 


ing. 
intments, s ar 
ins th the park of Vanderbilt. The 
urest water; the mostiextended views ; the H th- 
trat am et. 
WALTER C BROWNING, Manager. 


SWANNANOA 
N. 
by clect cleettety: heated by 


iv ree and cold water, and other mod ~ ual ences. 
medium- 


matter upon a 
THE WINYAH, ASHEVILLE, N. 
An elegant and refined home, with perfect 


menis and every moc rovement of a -class 
i for curable patients sufferi 
THE 


treatment as required in the i ana, 
von R » M.D. 


North Carolina 


Virginia 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Open throughout the year. Elevation 2,600 feet; ave- 
rage winter temperature, ice: ificent scenery ; heated 
by steam and open fire ; hydraulic sevaher electri 


lights and bells; music ‘tennis court i es’ billi 
lor and bowling all alley. tiful drives = first-class 
very. Th The house is located upon a plateau covering 


eleven acres, one hundred feet above the level of the city, 
andiis within five minutes’ of the post-office, cl: 
opera-house, and ness houses. For descriptive print 
matter, apply to 

STEELE & McKISSICK, Managers 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


HOTEL BELMONT 


Mineral water, Jersey milk and cream, creamery butter, 
tenderloin steak. Write for the balance. 
JOHN 8. MARSHALL, Drrescror. 


New Jersey 


AN COURT INN 
fi min Li St., 
New, 


he year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


R N. 
150 
water. Ad 


New York 


A SANITARIUM. Th Glen 
Springs, tig N.Y. All the most approved 
therapeutic appliances and modern improvements. Valu- 
ane | gneoel prings. Salt and Iron Baths, Pine Forests. 
ium, steam heated, 250 fost sane. Cuisine un- 
Send for illustrated 
WME ELL: Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


The Continental 
Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


Newly decorated and appointed. Central location. 
Music Saturday evenings during winter season. 
j. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


South Carolina 


Aiken, South Carolina 
ghey RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE 
in the United St excent points 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfec 
nage. Milk from our own dairy, U Unexcelled 
ene, Ladies’ Billiard 
, 4enn c. Livery. 
OPEN SEASON OF NOV. 20. 
For circular and terms, address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprieter 


The Charleston Hotel 


long and known to all Southern 
year be more attractive than ever before. 
"e hotel is provided with baths attached to diff t 
tes of rooms, and gonteine = the appurtenances which 


bejong to, toa 
ticket office checked to 
H. J ACKSON, 
arleston, 8. 


Wisconsin 


Kenosha, Wisconsin. On Lake Michigan 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


all the . Climate fine. New modern build. 
toa, glortrie ails, hot water heat- 
, _Baths, 


ustrat 

PENNOVER, M.D., Manager. 

References in all parts of the United States. 


Virginia 


SHERWOOD, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
Heated by open, fire boi, steam. electric bells, hot 


ortable. 
EO. ER, Owner and Prop. 


THE UNRIVALED 
WINTER RESORT 


Deservedly world-famed, this immense and unique cara- 
vansary is situated a few from Fort Monroe, and lies 
along a beautiful sand ach, washed by the wagers sine 
<Remepente Bay and Hampton Roads. e wonderf 
om climate makes it an all-the-year-round ee 

assed in healthfulmess and genera! attraction, It 
is ‘the rendezvous for prominent people from all sections, 
and an r+. of comfort, luxury, and refinement 
pervades the p Dress parade, artille practice, 
mount, etc., in the fort. Send for pamphlet. 

F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


IRGINIA.—THE NEW AND 
BALLARD HOTEL 
Accommodate 600 guests. These —- historica 
hotels of the ss city of Richmond, Virginia, are now 
open. Thoroughly refitted and remodeled ; connected by 
a covered suspension bridge. In fact, every attention for 
the comfort, Gonvensencs, and pleasure of guests, that an 
experienced, careful, and thoughtful management can de 
be relied u 
ARRINGTON & ARCHER. Proprietors. 


Austria 


Euro n Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of penprest. Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 

e the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

HOTEL TIROL, 
Large, airy. sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern convenierces. Charming rsions 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. [llus- 
trated pamphlets on 
RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


TOURS 
Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in less than Eleven Days 


BY THE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 5&8. 8. CO. 
DIRECT ROUTE TO SOUTH OF FRANCE, 
THE RIVIERA, AND ITALY. 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lami. win Channel Crossing, and the long 


es. 


The fine Pm: ssonmare FULDA and WERRA will sail 


from NEW Y K for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as 
follows: WERRA A. lan. 23. Feb. 37° April 2, May 7; 
FULDA, Feb. 6, March 

Clese connections EGY NORTH GER- 


MAN LLOYD STEAMERS 
GENOA to ISMALIA. 
For full information in a regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, New 
York; or to the Recreation Department of 
The Christian Union. 


A. fortnight from 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


Between Chicago and St. Pau!, Min- 
neapolis, Council! Bluffs, Omaha, 
Cheyenne, Denver, and Portiand. 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR Cars 


Between Chicago, Council Biuffs, 
Omaha, Denver, and Portland. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


Between Chicago and St. Pau!, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Council! Biuffs, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Denver, Ogden, 
Portiand, and San Francisco. 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA THE 


Chicago & North-Western 1 Ry. 


information address 


VW. NEWMAN, J. M. WHITMAN, W. A. THRALL, 
Sd Vice-Prest. Gen’l Manager. G. P.andT. A. 


commodations for 600 guests. Located within easy dis- po 
CRN Ww RY YD 
So 
th 
from 
ker 
object of all 
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TOURS Financial 
To NEW The range for rates money mar- 
. R. ket for the week has been from 4 per 
— and CALIFORNIA cent. to 2 per cent., the lowest rate being 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars, New York to 
New Orleans. 
Only one change of cars from New York or 
Philadelphia to 
ST. AUGUSTINE or to SAN FRANCISCO. 
Through Pullman Buffet Care leave 
York daily at s:00 P.M leans Penn- 
sylvania RK. R. the Valley via 
uray, Natural Bri dge, . Roanoke, Knoxville Chattanoo- 
ga, Birmingham, Meridian, arriving _at New Orleans 
2:50 P.M., connecting with through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars for San’ Francisco. At Chattanooga connection is 
made with a vestibule limited train of Pullman cars and 
day coaches which runs through solid to St, Augustine 
via Atlanta, Macon, and Jacksonville. 


This is_pre-eminently the Tourists’ Route to Florida 
_and to California and to New Orleans. e only line 
with through cars from New York or Philadelphia or iy 
-risburg to New Orleans, or from Washington to Mem mphis. 

For further information address Agents Norfol 

estern R_R., 290 Washington St., Boston Broad: 
way, New York :1 Regne lvania Ave., Washington, 

D. C., or W. B. Be sat. G. .. Roanoke, Va. 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Srreert, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY 


from New York. Circulars sen 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 


T ¥ 
advantage es of of family com com- 


school, or business. 
bined with best mm: tal and trainin 
test m 


new, and construct according to 
five acres of ground TAMESS. GARLAND, 


MassACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
HE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
shas room Jan. 1 hor (on youns man in the ind 


or information once to} to J. L. DIXON, Cor. Sec. 


‘Springfield, M 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A Sor bore in their studies. 
pupils, ough training. Terms $s00. 
E WARD. MONTANYE, Master. 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st Si 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 

eaters Pre tion for the Columbia and 

Examin d other or 


n f 
MARY B. ‘A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 

New York, C 


Guncth PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies 
Miss CAROLINE A, COMSTOCK, Pres. 


New York, Clinton. 
UGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Advantages unsurpassed ICT: 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re 


ucing these BRAINERD, LL.D., President. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC Founded by or. TOURIEE. 

Gives Unequalled Facilities 

and Systemati instr wotion in all 

of Music. ane ‘Arts, at very yensonabie 

Lady Pe Pus i tig 
rovis 

Has ip offered to prospective Pres | 


talented and who can furnish 
or full information address, F Hale, 
n’l Manager, Franklin oston. 


31st of the Wamaa’s Union 

Missionary ety will b* held January 2oth 
in the Manager’s Room of the Bible House, New York 
City, at 2 P.M. 


of trouble—the woman who 
washes without Pear/inc. Her 
work is never done, and it’s 
aever done well. With /ear/ 
2ne she can do twice as much, 
and have it done better. 
There is little work, less wear, 
never the least harm. Try 
Pearline, and see it go for 
dirt; when you see dirt, go 
for Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscru 
B lous Srocere will tell you “ this 
eware is as good as’ ’ or “ the same as 
Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never pesdied, nd if your grocer sends 


you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send /* dac JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Examine the new Mason & Hamlin Piano and Organ 
catalogues, sent free to any address. The Mason & 
Hamlin Grand and Upright Pianos are constructed 
on an Improved Method of Stringing, invented ard 


exclusively used by Mason & Hamlin, by which 

—— e 2 of tone and great durab‘lity are 
phenomenal capacity to stand in 

The Mason & Ham. 

was patented in July 

and is a veri- table Clompe 


for American ingenuity, being pronounced by ex- 
perts “‘ the greatest improv ement of the century ”’ in 
jianos. American Pianos and Organs are superior 
all others. Mason & Hamlin Organs have lon 
been the Standard the world over. The Mason 
Hamlin Piano is fast becoming as famous as the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ, and illustrates that HieHEsT 


STANDARD OF E xcELLENCE 
which has al- ways character- 
ized the latter instrument, and 
won for it Highest Honors 


at all great World’s Exhibitions since Paris, 1867. 
Illustrated catalogues free. 
Without under-estimating the improvements 
Senin by others in pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
TRINGER is claimed to be the 
excellence is 


MASON & ‘HARLIN ALIN ORGAN. AN AND PIANO CO. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural la 
which govern the operations of ot di tion and nutrition 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps hes provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured be 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
qnocgh to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to ae wherever there is a weak point. We ma 

man re fatal shaft by keeping ourselves we 
fort ed with pe a properly nourished 
frame.” —Civil Service Gasett 

we simply with boiling weaee or milk. Sold only 

hak pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 

"JAM S EPPS & Homeeopathic Chemists, 

Lond on, England 


KNABE 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore St. 
New York,:1 48 Fifth Av. Washington, 8:7 Market Space 


yy 


the closing one, while time money is 
offered very freely at 3 per cent. for 30 
days, 3% per cent. for 60 days, 4 per 
cent. for four months, and 4% to § per 
cent. for six months. The demand is in 
excess of the supply. The conditions on 
the other side are equally easy, with a 
tendency to accumulation at the centers 
there as here. The rates for sterling 
exchange are still stiff, atan advance over 
last week. Talk in the European markets 
about a new £20,000,000 loan to be nego- 
tiated by Russia serves to influence some 
additional liquidation on the part of 
Germany and France, and has the effect 
of sending back more American securities 
to our markets. It is undoubtedly this 
which has served to check the flow of 
gold this way, and to create more demand 
for sterling bills. ' 

The “ Chronicle” gives a summary of 
the gold movement this year thus far as 
follows : 

Total exports in seven months, $73,816,- 
814. 

Total imports from the beginning of 
the return movement, including the amount 
received at San Francisco, $38,435,993, 
which leaves us still short over $35,000,- 
ooo. Our product of gold is estimated at 
$33,000,000, of which $20,000,000 is either 
in coin or bullion; so that we are about 
$15,000,000 poorer in gold in our reserves 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
year. 

The “ Chronicle” gives us an opinion 
that the return movement is probably at 
an end for the present, but presents no 
reasons for such a conclusion; whereas 
tnere seems but little abatement in the 
foreign demand for our cereals, and we are 
now shipping all that we can obtain trans- 
portation room for. Whether the “ Chroni- 
cle” considers that a continuance of the 
marketing of our securities, held on the 
other side, in our markets is likely or not 
we do not know; but one thing is certain, 
that the Englishman knows a good thing 
when he sees it, and it takes but little 
wisdom to be able to realize that, with the 
marvelous railway traffic now going on, 
and with the enrichment which flows from 
such crops as we have had, our shares and 
securities are going to appreciate in real 
investment and speculative value day by 
day. With the plethora of money’ seeking 
investment from the other side, we have 
reason to look for an influx of capital here 
from abroad which will raise our gold re- 
serves by some $25,000,000 additional 
from foreign sources. We cannot agree 
with jthe “ Chronicle” in its conclusions 
until we can get some reasons from it 
why it arrives at them. 

The final Government estimates of the 
grain yield for the year are given out. 
The total yield of wheat in the country for 
1891 is put down at 612,000,000 bushels ; 
of corn, at 2,060,154,000; of oats, 738,- 
394,000 ; making a total of these three 
staples of 3,410,328,000 bushels, against 
a total for 1890 of 2,412,853,000. This is 
the largest aggregate of yield of these 
three articles ever made, although 1889 
came near this yield, though its great crop 
was corn, not wheat. The figures, it will 


be seen, aggregate for the year a thou- 
sand million bushels more of these cereals 
for 1891 than for 1890. 

The incomplete figures of the railway 
earnings for December exhibit about 
10 38-100 per cent. increase over Decem-- 


if 
| 
In a Peck 
one of the a ona on the Sound. One hour 
t on application. 
— 
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ber, 1890. The Northwestern roads make 
great showings; thus, St. Paul for the 
month shows an increase of $638,769, an 
improvement of over 25 per cent.; the 
Great Northern system shows an increase 
of $384,461; the Burlington and Quincy 
road for November exhibits an increase of 
$668,429. These figures are those for the 
three great systems, but the small roads 
are not backward. The Western and 
Southwestern roads show up also to almost 
an equal advantage, and make the aggre- 
gation of earnings something phenomenal. 
The stock market has been buoyant 
most of the week, with some realizing to- 
wards the close. The movement has been 
especially directed to the advance in 
cheaper and special stocks, but the whole 
list participates. The bond list is also 
higher and active, with an increase in ac- 
tivity in the lower grades. The daily 
printed lists show which ones these are. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase $5.673.500 
Specie, increase 3,077,900 
Legal tender, increase.............. 1,442,200 
Deposits, increase ..... 11,164,100 
VO, cc 1,729,075 


which gives the banks a surplus reserve 
of about $19,000,000. The item of de- 
posits shows the plethora of money drift- 
ing here. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company's Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 
455,708 8 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. re 1891, 
$2,950,394-07 
ERY, President. 


THOS. H. 
RIC iARD ARIS Treas. 


What we offer Investors. 

First mortgage security on 
city property. From six to ten 
per cent. interest. The privilege 
of withdrawing on thirty days’ 
notice. Our mortgages are all 
on a sinking fund on which 
insures payment at maturity. 
Among 2,500 patrons we have 
yet to learn of a dissatisfied one. 


Money with this Association will 


The Home Sav- 
ings and Loan earn nearly Three Times as much 
sociation as in an ordinary savings bank, 


of Min neapolis, 


and be wi 
Assets, $700,008. can withdrawn at 40 


days’ notice. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Co.,. Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. P.S Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. 

D. D., Tacoma. 


GOLD BONDS 


WEST DULUTH, MINN., STREET 7S. 
LAKESIDE, MINN., STREET 7S. 
City obligations to be assumed by Duluth City 


WATERTOWN (N. Y.) STREET R’Y 68. 


Full particulars, legal opinion, and price furnished by 


E. D. SHEPARD & CO., Bankers 


No. 3 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 
~ profits, 


This Company solicits correspondence about 


Buys and negotiates 


Water, Industrial, and I tion Bonds. 
debentures and negotiates mort- 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 

CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and Treas 

Texas and [qVestments 

Fourteen Years’ Experience 

REFERENCES 

New York : Independent and 

agents Bank of 

my National Bank. buat 
The Scottish-American Mortgage 
For write to 
E. B. CHANDLER 
273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 


Your Income 


nay, perhaps, be doubled, 
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how ; sent free. 
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The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posit of first mort pages wan the Union Trust Com- 
waz of New Amount of issue limited by law. 

nnecticut Trustees, xecutors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bon 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


ASK FOR THE 


PERFECT sues 


SHOES 
MADE BY 


Fond & Co 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr IL— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 


$1.50. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of “Family Worship”—+2., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 
Price, $1.50. 

stimula of | thought, and eminently 


“Clear and compact, and palpitate with the influences 
of the time.”’—C. Intelligencer. 


THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 
Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 

an Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 
po Price, $1.50. [The on/y Annotated 
Consolidated Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 
Price, $6. 

Crosby, D.D 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

** There is a vividness in its ym my that is delightful. 

The old fields, that have been culled Ltt gleaners, 
are vitalized into reproductiveness.” pendent. 

IN AID OF FAITH. t12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold E dition, three "volumes, royal 8vo, price 
per volume, $3. Volume I., Matthew and 
Mark; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume Acts and "Romans. 
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Correspondence 


Sir Edwin Arnold and 
Mary Magdalene 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

It seems incredible that a man of such 
reputed scholarship as Sir Edwin Arnold 
should, in this age of profound Bible 
study and acute “higher criticism,” per- 
petuate the medizval error of confounding 
Mary Magdalene with the adulterous 
woman of the New Testament, as is evi- 
dent in his latest poem, “ The Light of 
‘the World.” Poets, artists, and even 
Christian leaders—who ought to know 
better—by calling refuges for fallen women 
“* Magdalen Homes” seem to have com- 
bined to give Mary Magdelene an immor- 
tality of infamy. But Sir Edwin Arnold 
has outstripped them all in “ The Light of 
the World” by making her unblushingly 
incriminate herself in the following words 
to the Indian Magus: 


Did they tell— 
Sending thee hither—thee so gray and grave— 
What Miriam once had been?... 
I lived in all this land the boldest, worst, 
Who braided up her hair the harlot’s way. 
That beauty Nature gave me I abased, - 
Selling it with a loveless heart to win. f 
Wealth, and rich raiment, and the knees of men. 
Oh me! my days splendid and sinful ! 
I, that am still and sane to-day, have led 
Revels so mad the shamed stars:drew the clouds 
Over their argent faces. 


It is recorded in the Scriptures that 
Mary Magdalene was exorcised from 
‘seven devils by the power of the Lord, but 
there is no evidence whatever, in any of 
the Gospels, that the woman taken in adul- 
tery was named Mary Magdalene. The 
fact is, on the contrary, that, through the 
delicacy of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
that woman was “ nameless to earth, and 
will be nameless in heaven.” To add 
still more to the confusion of personalities 
in this poem, Sir Edwin Arnold makes 
Mary Magdalene identical with Mary of 
Bethany, as in the lines descriptive of the 
illness of Lazarus, where Mary Magdalene 
says: 

Thus fell it—near to His last Passover— 

That El’azar lay sick; and we did send 
Messengers saying: “* Lord, the man thou lov’st 
Lies sick to death.”’” But that day came He not, 
And that day died my drother. ... 

Suddenly rumor grew the Lord drew near : 

My sister rose to seek, and quick returned, 
Whispering, * Yea, He is here, and calleth thee !”’ 


In confirmation of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
errors, we have the undoubted authority of 
Dr. Frederic Godet, Professor of Theology 
at Neuchatel, who says, in his Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. Luke, “ It is with- 
out the least foundation that tradition 
identifies Mary Magdalene with the peni- 
tent sinner of Luke vii. Possession,which is 
a disease, has been wrongly confounded 
with a state of moral corruption. The 
surname of Magdalen is intended to dis- 
tinguish this Mary from all the others of 
this name, more particularly from her of 
Bethany.” 

Still further, Henry Alford, D.D., Dean 
of Canterbury, in his Commentary upon 
St. Matthew, writes: “ Mary Magdalene is 
not to be confounded with Mary who an- 
ointed our Lord (John xii., 1), nor with the 
woman who did the same (Luke vii., 36) ;” 
and yet Sir Edwin Arnold also makes 
these latter mistakes throughout an entire 
book of this poem, entitled “ The Alabaster 
Box,” part of which I will quote: 


That night he lay at meat 
{In Simon’s house, in my own city here. 
it stands there yonder with the three white domes, 


And’ midst the others I, too, entered in, 

Bearing my box,the costliest thing I owned, 

Holding much precious spikenard, subtly pressed 

From flower and root of delicatest growth 

By some far river in thy distant Hind... . 
When I stood 

Unnoticed at his feet, dropping hot tears 

Which ran on them, wiping my tears away 

With these unbraided hairs, ashamed to moist 

Such sacred palms with water from such source ; 

I would not merely lift the seal of silk 

That shut the casket’s lid, and spill the spice, 

Lest somewhere, afterwards, some others use 

My box—His box—for something ill again. 

But on the stones I broke the dainty work, 

And from these ruined fragments poured forth all 

Over his feet, with many a fervent kiss 

Adoring, and anointing. Then there spread 

The long-imprisoned spirit of that balm 

To every quickened nostril at the feast ; 

And he that was its master spake—half heard: 

‘“* My guest, the Prophet, being such, should wist 

Who and what manner of a wench it is 

Which toucheth him, for she is A/iriam 


Those who have read the latest collabora- 
tion of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and the Rev. 
Herbert Ward, “ Come Forth,” cannot fail 
to have been impressed with the exquisite 
description of Mary of Bethany, conform- 
ing as it does strictly to the hints of her 
character revealed in the Gospels. Never 
has a rarer portraiture of pure spirituality 
and loving devotion to the Master been 
given, and it is quite incomprehensible 
that two characters of such marked diver- 
sities as Mary Magdalene and Mary of 
Bethany should have been confounded by 
even an ordinary student of Scripture. 

Now that Sir Edwin Arnold has begun 
his course of fifty readings from his 
poems in this country, expecting to reap a 
golden harvest therefrom, it seems but 
just that some protest should be made 
against these egregious errors, lest silence 
should seem to give consent to such cul- 
pable ignorance, or else subject us to the 
accusation of being overawed by the repu- 
tation and social position of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, K.C.1.E., C.S.I. M. B. W. 


Insinuating Photographer (holding pho- 
tograph in hand)—No, madame, you have 
never been successfully posed; none of 
these pictures do you justice. Plain Lady 
—TI do not want justice, sir; I want mercy. 
—Smith, Gray & Co.'s Monthly. 
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'BEECHAM’S PILLS 


will in future for the United 
States be covered with a 


Soluble, 
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OMETHING 


TO LIVE FOR 


Something well worthy of every 
effort. From the Roman Cordelia’s 


time, to our own, children have been 
the jewels of the good parents’ pride 


and care. It’s the exception to this 


only that excites comment. 


But without good health one can 


“neither well appreciate or direct the 


vigorous physical activity which is 


characteristic of the young, and yet the dread of delicate or depressed parents. 
But how is the overtaxed parent to acquire fresh vitality? By means of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND OXYGEN. Its mission is to build up, what work, 


worry and disease tear down. 


Enriched and magnetized air does the business, 


when put where it is needed, by way of the lungs. 


Too simple, you say? That reply might upset a theory, but: not a fact. 
cannot be too simple. The helpfulness of our (notice the ‘ 
OXYGEN is a fact—fixed, proven, clinched ! 


A fact 
*‘our’’) COMPOUND 
The only vital questions about it are, 


Do you need help? Will you have it help you? 
Send for large book of explanation and proof—free for the asking. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pity the Sorrows of the Rich! 


Our bright and readable contemporary 
“ Life” can hardly be accused of danger- 
ous socialistic tendencies, and the following 
good-natured but caustic comments from 
its issue of December 3, on the problem 
of the distribution of wealth, are therefore 
worthy of special attention. Those who 
know “Life” only as a paper of first- 
rate entertaining qualities ought also to 
give it credit for the admirable and lively 
comment on its editorial page upon cur- 
rent social questions : 


Speech was not all silvern at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner, in this town, the 
other day. Secretary Foster talked silver, 
it is true; but there was little or nothing 
about the cart-wheel dollars in the ad- 
dresses of either Bishop Potter or Dr. Depew. 
They were good addresses. Dr. Depew 
admitted- at the time that he had never 
heard the Bishop talk better sense, and 
Bishop Potter said next day that, often as 
he had heard Dr. Depew speak, he had 
never known him to compress so potent a 
sermon in so small aspace. Any mystery 
that may seem to attach to the satisfaction 
of these gentlemen in each other’s remarks 
is cleared away by the explanation that 
they both performed variations of the same 
tune. Bishop Potter bewailed the hazards 
incident to extreme wealth, and asked for 
diligent development of the science of re- 
distriDution. Dr. Depew averred that the 
very rich man who neglected the science 
of redistribution was a worse Anarchist 
fhan Herr Most, and that every rich em- 
ployer who gave his workmen reason to feel 
that they were slaves did more to promote 
Socialism than whole balloonfuls of Social- 
ist oratory. 

It was a good tune that these good men 
played, and “Life” rejoices to deflect 
even the merest echo of it into such ears 
as itcan reach. “ Life’s ” sympathies are 
all set with hair-triggers ready to go off 
at any meritorious tale of woe, but of all 
its tender feelings none respond quicker 
to. a more gentle impression than its feel- 
ings for the extremely rich. “I wish,” 
said Bishop Potter, “ that somebody would 
write a history of great accumulations and 
their posthumous influence on the virtue, 
usefulness, and happiness of those to whom 
they were passed on. It would be a very 
instructive and, I apprehend, rather a 
tragic story.” Dear sir, the story doesn’t 
need to be written. We all knowit. We 
read it in the newspapers every day, and 
find the illustrations of it in every block 
on Fifth Avenue. You know how it runs. 
The old man keeps jogging along until he 
passes the twenty-million point, and then 
keeps jogging on from force of habit with- 
out much change unt] the life is squashed 
out of him by the oressure of business 
responsibility. Somtimes he attempts to 
find pleasure in having things, but he 
rarely knows what to have, or likes it after 
he has got it. 

Of the boys, forty per cent. and upwards 
are ruined by dissipation ; and most of the 
rest, having no need to earn money, and 
resolving that American politics are too low- 
‘down for gentlemen to meddle with, put in 
their time with such elaborate toys as 
yachts and country places, and die without 
having worked out what wasinthem. Both 
men and women, having nothing to do, 
and abundant means for doing it, are 
especially exposed to the miserable risk 
of being drawn into McAllister’s mael- 
strom, and having their brains sucked out 
by centripetal attraction. 


Another sort are the slaves of their own 
estates, and are good for nothing but to 
take care of them. 

And, lastly, when you find a thoroughly 
good fellow among the very rich, as you 
often do, you find a man who is no hap- 
pier, or is even less happy, than he would 
be in mere “easy circumstances.” He 
wants to do something worth while, and 
doesn’t know what on earth to do; he has 
a conscience, and his income worries it; 
he has a heart, and wants to buckle to his 
fellow-men, and he finds that his fortune 
isolates him. He finds that people in 
general are apt to think of his money first 
and of himself afterwards, and that nat- 
urally makes him sad. And so he worries 
along, struggling with his disadvantages, 
and reaching out after salvation, with 
many ups and downs of his spirits, about 
as the rest of ys do. Heaven help him! 
say we, as doubtless your Right Rever- 
ence does also. 


—The remarkable collection of postage 
stamps bequeathed to the Trustees of the 
British Museum by the late Mr. Tapling 
contains more than 200,000 stamps, and is 
valued at $300,000 


For Constipation 
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Dr. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., says: “I 
have tried it for constipation, with success. and 
think it worthy a thorough trial by the profession.” 
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The Seminary Assembly 
Conference 


The Conference Committee of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly appointed in 
May, 1891, to confer with Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in regard to the matter of 
Dr. Briggs, is to meet with the Seminary 
on Wednesday, January 20, for the second 
time. A former conference was held in 
this city in the week of October, when the 
committee and the Directors and Profes- 
sors of the Seminary were closeted for two 
days and one night. At the request of 
the Directors the conference was ad- 
journed subject to the call of President 
Butler for the purpose of allowing the 
Directors time to consider certain points 
raised in the conference. At a previous 
meeting the Directors recognized as bind- 
ing the agreement of 1870 by which 
Union, Lane, and Auburn came under 
Assembly control and under which the 
appointment of Dr. Briggs was vetoed. 
The question then turned upon its con- 
struction, the Seminary claiming that the 
transferring a professor from one depart- 
ment to another was not covered by the 
agreement, and the vote of disapproval of 
Dr. Briggs’s “transfer” by Assembly was 
therefore illegal. The Committee pro- 
posed that the Directors by resolution 
accept the veto with protest and then 
proceed to elect a professor in place 
of Dr. Briggs, thereby throwing the ques- 
tion of interpretation of the agreement of 
1870 before the’ next General Assembly. 
The question was then raised informally, 
if, after such a resolution, it would be il- 
legal or discou: teous to re-elect a professor 
who once had been vetoed by the Assem- 
bly. The Committee declined to answer, 
and the Directors then asked for further 
time to consider the proposition. The re- 
call of the Conference Committee by 
President Butler indicates that the Di- 
rectors of Union are now ready to decide 
the interesting point as to whether they 
will accept the veto-action of the General 
Assembly in the case of Dr. Briggs. The 
Committee is composed of eight ministers 
and seven elders of the Presbyterian 
Church. They are: Francis L. Patton, 
Chairman; Professor J. H. Worcester (re- 
signed), Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Union; Dr. Wm. H. Moore, author of 
Moore’s “ Digest of Presbyterian Law” 
and Permanent Clerk of,General Assem- 
bly ; Dr. Wm. H. Roberts, Stated Clerk of 
General Assembly and Professor of The- 
ology at Lane Seminary; Dr. Herrick 
Johnson, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric at 
McCormick Seminary; Dr. Samuel J. 
Nichols, of St. Louis; Dr. J. S. MacIn- 
tosh, of Philadelphia, and Dr. George 
Alexander, of New York City (University 
Place Church), ministers. George Junkin, 
Colonel John J. McCook, Russell Murdock, 
George H. Ely, S. J. Broadman, E. P. 
Durant, and E. W. Ketcham, elders. D. 


The Anti-Lottery Fund 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED 


Previously acknowledged........ ............ $287 50 
A Subscriber (Auburn, Me.)..............000 I 00 


Our Real Desideratum 


Ah! I was fogged by the Materialistic, 
By Huxley and by Zola, Koch and 
Moore ; 
And now there comes a Maélstrom of the 
Mystic, 
To whirl me further yet from sense’s 
shore. 
Microbes were much too much for me, 
bacilli 
Bewildered me, and phagocytes did daze, 
But now the author ’cute of “ Piccadilly,” 
Harris the Prophet, the Blavatsky craze, 
Thibet, Theosophy, and Bounding Broth- 
ers— 
No, Mystic Ones—Mahatmas I should 
say, 


But really they seem so much like the | 


others 
In slippery agility !—day by day 
Mystify me yet more. Those germs were 
bad enough, 
But what are they compared with Astral 
Bodies ? 
Of Useless Knowledge I have almost had 
enough, 
I really envy uninquiring noddies. 
I would not be a Chela if I could. 
I have a horror of the Esoterical. 
Besant and Olcott may be wise and good, 
They seem to me pursuing the chimeri- 


cal, 
Maddened by mysteries of “ Precipita- 
tion,” 
The Occult Dream and the Bacillus 
Dance: 


We need Societies for the Propagation 
Of Useful—Ignorance ! 


—London Punch. 


Malaria 


Is believed to be caused by poisonous miasms arising 
from low, marshy land, or from decaying vegetable 
matter, and which, breathed into the lungs, enter 
and poison the blood. If a healthy condition of the 
blood is maintained by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
one is much less liable to malaria, and Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has cured many severe cases of this dis- 
tressing affection even in the advanced stages when 
the terrible chills and fever prevailed. Try it. 

And if you decide to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla do. 
not be induced to buy any substitute. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5.. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Improved 


“Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. A 
sort of general utility machine. 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., 


Bickford 
Family Kuitter 


Knits everythi uired 
household, of any quailty, 
weight desired. 

A. M. LAWSON 
783 Broadway, New York 


% BACON, CABBAGE, AND TURNIPS 


Buffalo Water 


Enables a Miserable Dyspeptic to Eat Bacon, 
Cabbage, and Turnips 


to robust health.” 


CASE OF MR. C., STATED BY DR. JOHN C. COLEMAN, A RETIRED 
SURGEON OF THE UNITED STATES NAVY, SCOTTSBURG, VA.: 


“Mr. C. was for years a sufferer from Dyspepsia, 
unable to eat Meat or Vegetables, living upon Tea and 
Crackers, Bread and Milk, and other similar arti- 
cles, which were frequently thrown off in an undigested 
state, reducing him to a most distressing condition. The 
use of BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, for some 
eight weeks, enabled him to eat with impunity Bacon, 
Cabbage, and Turnips, and resulted in his restoration 


SPRINGS OPEN JUNE ist. PAMPHLET TO ANY ADDRESS 
Water, in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, F. 0. B. here 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor 
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The Origin of the Word “God” 


Sometimes ministers make a point in 
etymology which is not borne out by the 
facts. An exchange quotes the following 
from F. W. Robertson: “The love of 
God isthe love of goodness. The old 
Saxon word God is identical with good: 
God, the good One—personified goodness. 
There is in that derivation not a mere play 


of words; there is deep truth. None 
loves God but he who loves good.” 
The _ identification of “God” with 


“good” is noted in “The Century Dic- 
tionary” as a popular error. It is there 
explained that “god,” a word common 
to all Teutonic tongues, was first applied 
to the heathen deities (generally in the 
plural), and elevated to the Christian sense 
upon the conversion of the Teutonic peo- 
ples. Its derivation from “ good ” is stated 
to be impossible. Moreover, as the Dic- 
tionary points out, the notion of goodness 
is not conspicuous in the heathen concep- 
tion of deity, andin good itself the ethical 
sense is comparatively late. 


—Mr. C. C. Campbell, who died in 
Virginia the other day, is said to have 
owned the hero of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


Consumption carries off 
many of its victims need- 


lessly. It can be stopped 
sometimes; sometimes it 
cannot. 


It is as cruel to raise false 
hopes as it is weak to yield 
to false fears. 

There is a way to help 
within the reach of most who 
are threatened—caREFUL LIV- 
ING and Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, 

Let us send you a book 
on the subject ; ; free. 


Bowngs, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
ew Yor 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. §1. 
32 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


BBOARD.—Private family, delichtful house, sunn 
rooms. Reference. Box Charleston, 


A LADY having a handsome home ae, half an 
hour’s ride of the city, desires a few boa Commuta- 
tion four dollars a month. dress Set no care The 
Christian Union, New York City. 


A YOUNG LADY of refinement, between eighteen 
and twenty-five, to take care of children as muther’s as- 
si-tant. ome, not servant’s place. lary moderate. 
Address, giving asf full information as possible, F. E. L., 

amaroneck 


A YOUNG LADY of egperionce would like a posi- 
tion as private se retary or En + be lish Me teacher for 
‘children. Good references. Addr Ny. 705, 
care The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE —A set of Encyclopedia Brit 
bound in half morocco, in prime condition. Cost $168. 
lf sell for $130. ‘Address P. O. Box 42, Gui ford, 


A REPRESENTA WANTED in every 
community for securing subscribers to 
cash commission paid 


e Christian 
to all wh dertake to make a thor h canvass. 
Address AGENCY NCY, No. 276, care The Christian Union, 


WANTED—A positi ursery Mo- 

er’ : assistan , or companion b by . young bt of nineteen. 

arther p reterences exchan 
ys 8 Mrs. W. G. ABBOT, | Utica, N. Y. 


Statement ot the Condition of the 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the Thirty-first day of -December, 1891 


Cash Capital, - - $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), 2,483,995-40 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), 33,236.86 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), 343,246.60 
Reserve Unpaid Losses — 2,734.85 
Net Surplus, - 3,702,019.39 

Total Assets, - $10,659,139-03 


LOSSES PAID IN SEVENTY-THREE YEARS: 


Sixty-Eight Million One Hundred and Sixteen Thousand Dollars 


J. GOODNOW, President. 
A. C. BAYNE, Secretary. WM. B. CLARK, Vice Pres’t. 
JAS. F. DUDLEY, WM. H. KING, Ass’t Secretaries. 


Contains much more LITHIA than any other natural water, or about 4% grains per gallon 


owden Lithia 
Water 


R. L. DICKS, General Agent, 225 Produce Exchange, New York 


Every test proves 
its superiority 


Making History 

Men and women are making his- 
tory week by week, and The 
Christian Union is writing it down 
to be read and preserved. In this 
Self-Binder you may keep to- 
gether twenty-six numbers of The 
Christian Union, and have a six 
months’ World History for your 
library. The Binder is strong, 
handsome, and useful. Sixty 
cents, postpaid, is the price. Six 
months’ subscription and a Self- 
Binder, both postpaid, $2. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union, Astor Place, New York. 


. 
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Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top ”’ and 
‘pearl glass’ lamp-chimneys 
are made of tough glass that 
costs four times as much as 
common glass; and the work 
on them costs a good deal 
more than the work on com- 
mon chimneys, just as the 
work on a dress is propor- 
tioned to cost of stuff. 

The dealer is right in saying 
he can’t afford to sell them at 
the prices of common glass 
chimneys. 

And what will become of 
his chimney trade if his chim- 
neys never break? He is apt 
to be wrong there. He can 
afford to charge a fair price 
and give new chimneys for all 
that break in use. 

Have a talk with him. 


Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & Co. 


MIAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietery medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None i: used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No othex remedy has cured so many 
cases of 


CONSUMPTION 


and othe: Pulmonary Diseases, 


SCROFULA 
#8 entirely eradicated from the system br 
use. 

It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 

IF YOY have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a renerally run-down 
system, you can regain health and str@ngth 
quickly by the use of 


MIAGEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labeled 


MAGEE EMULSION Lawrence, Mass. 


IF TY houses in various 

parts of the country have 
been decorated during the past 
three months with WALL 
PAPERS selected from sam- 
ples sent by mail. L[,also offer 
suggestions for Carpets, Dra- 
peries, and Furniture when de- 
sired. Send for samples to 


WILLIAM H. PRENTICE 


Successor to M. H. BIRGE SONS & CO.) 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 
TANDSOMELY BOUND IN ONE VOLUME.9 X!! 


j SAMPLE VIEW AND CIRCULARS, |OCENTS 
FRANKHEGGER IS2BROADWAY NEW YOR 
WAPORTER OF VIEWS FROM ALL PARTS OF 


Bits of ‘Fun 


Physician—How did the sedative pow- 
der affect your wife last night, Mr. Smith? 
“ Disastrously.” “Wasn’t she able to 
sleep?” “Sleep! Why, the baby cried 
from midnight until morning, and she 
slept through it all !"—Jewish Messenger. 


It was a little girl at Malden who, hav- 
ing been naughty, and having received a 
punishment from her mother, said this 
prayer fervently when she went to bed 
that night: “O God! please make me 
good ; not rea/ good, but just good enough 
so I won’t have to be whipped.’’— Boston 
Record. 


A clergyman not long since observed a 
horse jockey trying to take in a sim- 
ple gentleman by imposing upon him 
a broken-winded horse for a sound one. 
The parson, taking the gentleman aside, 
told him to be cautious of the person he 
was dealing with. The gentleman de- 
clined the purchase, and the jockey, quite 
nettled, observed : 

“ Parson, I had much rather hear you 
preach than to see you privately interfere 
in bargains between man and man in this 
way.” 

“ Well,” replied the parson, “ if you had 
been where you ought to have been last 
Sunday you might have heard me preach.” 

“Where was that ?” inquired the jockey. 

“In the State Prison,” returned the 
clergyman.—A rgonaut. 


Queer Transpositions 


Ludicrous mistakes are often made by 
the transposition of words, syllables, or 
letters by speakers, and many a fine bit of 
oratory is utterly ruined by a mistake of 
this kind. 

How could the guests at the table be 
expected to “keep their faces straight” 
when an after-dinner speaker said, in his 
carefully prepared little speech : 

“ Dickery is the humorist and Thackens 
is the satirist,” and then, trying to correct 
the blunder, said: 

“ Er—er—tThickery is the satirist and 
Dackens is the humorist.” 

Or imagine, if one can, the feelings of 
the chagrined minister who said “tot and 
jittle”’ in the pulpit, and in trying to cor- 
rect himself said “tit and jottle.” Im- 
agine also the feelings of those who did 
not dare “laugh in meetin’.” 

And it is said that a Baltimore minister 
said most impressively, “He turned h’s 
eyeless sightballs up to heaven.” 

No one could imagine what a certain 
speaker meant when he said “ Biddy 
diddy,” and then stopped, and after a mo- 
ment of confusion said “ Diddy biddy,” 
and then, with scarlet face and coldly per- 
spiring brow, gasped out, “ Diddy hiddy 
biddy doo.” Then he had to sit down 
and rest awhile before he could say, “ Did 
he bid adieu ?” 

“How is your wife to-day?” asked a 
lady of a gentleman she met on the horse- 
car. 

“ She is some better, thank you.” 

“ And has her inflamaroomy toryism left 
her yet ?” 

“ Her inflammatory rheumatism has left 
her,” replied the gentleman. 

‘‘T would like some nins and peedles,” 
said a lady at the small-wares counter of 
a Boston dry-goods store. 

“Beg pardon,” said the clerk, “ nins 
and peedles ?” 

“Oh! pins and needles, I mean.” 

—Wide Awake. 


One Hundred 


Columbia Bicycles 
Given Away 


Good Roads 


It is very desirable to promote a healthy interest 
on the above subject among the growing hope of 
the nation, and educate them to its importance. 


To aid in this the Pope Mfg. Co., whose Presi- 
dent, Col. Albert A. Pope, is well known for his 
earnest efforts in the direction of Highway 
Improvement, will give away ; 


One Hundred Columbia Bicycles 


These are to be given to boys and young men in 
High and Preparatory Schools, Academies and 
Colleges throughout the United States, for the 
best essays on the subject of “GOOD ROADS,” 
in any of its various phases. 


Every Student 


is invited and urged to enter the contest. 
Full particulars sent on application to the 


Road Department 


POPE MFG. CO. 


221 Columbus Ave., Boston 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'S 


ROSES 


Quite naturally, people prefer to purchase 
They get better 


from the largest stock. 


Rose growers in America, Mail trade is our 
great specialty. We shave made it, and it 
has made us; no accident either way. 

‘As said of the British Empire, the sun 
never sets on the Dingee & Conard Roses. 
Wherever the mail goes, they are at home. 
Grown on their own roots, they thrive where 
others fail—satisfy where others disappoint. 
~ Our New Guide for 1892 is now ready, 
Better and handsomerthan ever, It describes 
over 2000 Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Plants 
and Seeds ; offers many Exclusive Novelties, 


and points the way to success with flowers, 


ROSE GROWERS 


and SEEDSMEN, West Grove, Fa. 


La Grippe 


‘Treatment 


A Medical Monograph for the People, by Gzorce B. 
Brap.iey, M.D. Symptoms, complications, and treat- 
ment of disease and succeeding exhaustion fully discussed. 
Plans of treatment followed and remedies used by leading 
American and European physicians detailed. Price, Ten 
cents. For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, ai.d 
by the Author, 103 West 93d Street, New York City. 


Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREA 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paintand Ink from woolen 
Clothing,Ca ts,etc. and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in e 
household. Recommended 
)\, for sale by leading Dru 
Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 
F. C. Lerd, Roxbury 
ass. 
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| assortments, better prices, better service 
| a We are (and have been for years) the largest 
| We are (and hav r rgesi 
| ee Sent free on request. Write to-day. 
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| 
Ms. FOR 95-00 
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A Family Paper 


About People 


—Mr. Spurgeon has so far recovered 
his health that he is able to revise his ser- 
mons for weekly publication. 

—Two years ago on Christmas Day, 
Mme. Carnot, wife of the President of 
France, entertained four hundred de- 
serving children of the Elysée with a 
_ marionette performance and Christmas 
trees with gifts. This season she spent 
$6,000 in more practical charities, her 
benefactions having entailed comfort to 
hundreds of poor mothers. 

—Stanley is quoted by an Australian 
interviewer as disparaging Emin Pasha in 
these terms: “ Emin is an utterly inde- 
cisive man—a man with no mind of his 
own—very well learned, of course, in bugs 
and beetles, and a most interesting talker 
on all matters of natural history. Yes, a 
charmingly interesting man, a good con- 
versationalist—a man just suited, for in- 
stance, for a lady’s afternoon tea-party.” 

—The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose power in England, even in tem- 
poral matters, is inferior only to that of 
royalty, is said to be a very euthusiastic 
horseman. He rides to avoid the increase 
of corpulence, and rides well, though his 
attire when on horseback seems rather in- 
congruous, for with knee-boots he wears 
his shovel hat and apron. He may be 
seen galloping about London, and fre- 
quently in the slums of Westminster, 
where he goes to administer charity to 
the poor. 


—An English paper says that when the 
late Bishop Magee was appointed to 
Peterborough, there was a certain read- 
justment of preferments in the diocese, 
and with it came a few promotions. At 
this time the new bishop was visited by a 
curate whose antecedents had hitherto 
prevented him obtaining any benefice, and 
who thought that his time had now come 
to make a decided push. “ Well, my 
lord,” said the curate, “ now that it’s rain- 
ing ‘livings, what are you going to give 
me?” “An umbrella,” said the Bishop 
coolly. 

—Andrew Carnegie was, according to 
‘* Harper’s Weekly,” a messenger-boy in 
a Pittsburg telegraph office forty-three 
years ago. His first step upward was 
taken when he gained a practical knowl 
edge of telegraphy, an accomplishment 
that meant more in those days than it 
does now. The transition was easy to the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
Thomas A. Scott, who was then at the 
head of the great corporation, saw his 
worth and pushed him forward. Mr. Car- 
negie says that in those days his great am- 
bition was to be a newspaper writer, an 
ambition that also possessed Thomas A. 
Edison just after he learned telegraphy. 


A SD 


Raise The 


PONDEROSA |OMATO 


BIGGEST 
GLORY and PROFI 


‘ 
OMATO 
so valuablethat we paid $250 last year for the NAME alone when sold under the No. **400."" 


This year we think more of it than ever and to aid in making its merits stil wider known 
we have doubled the amount o! the money prizes. 


NOW THEWNEFok WE OFFER $500. oo 


for the heaviest single fruits raised from seeds of Ponderosa bought in 1892 in our sealed pack- 
ets. Full details in Catalogue ntioned below, where also its fine qualities are told at 


leng.h. It should be Every in 


because very essential features of EARLINESS, SIZE, WEIGHT, COLOR, SOLIDITY and 
A , that make the ideal Tomato, this Ponderosa variety possesses in the superlative 
egree. Delicate persons will always prefer it because it is nearly seedless. 


Price per packet 20c, 6 packets for $1, 12 packets for $1.75, 25 packets for $3. 
’ that with every order for a packet or more we will 
DON’T FORCET, “FREE, cur CATALOGUE of EVERYTHING 
for the GARDEN. (which alone costs us 25 cents) provided you will state where you 
saw this <a  lh aeey This Catalogue of 150 pages is bound in illuminated covers, 
and is the largest and handsomest ever issued. Itis replete with many engravings 
and hyo plates of all that is new and desirable in SEEDS and PLAN 
if Catalogue alone is wanted, we it on of 25 cts., which 
can be deducted on first order from Ca Postage stamps accepted as cash 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


~ 
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Liebig COMPANY'S 


of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, refreshing. 
Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 


Good seeds in good ground yield good crops ; 


you want abundant crops, choicest Vegetables 
and the most beautiful Flowers, you should 
read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892, 
a handsome book of 160 pages, life-like 
illustrations, honest descriptions, and colored 
plates painted from nature; it tells all about 
the Best Seeds, including Burpee’s Wonder- 
ful Bush Lima and other Valuable Novelties 


of surpassing merit, which cannot be had elsewhere. 
It is mailed free all ~ to purchase seeds, 
RIT AY. 


W. ATLEE ‘BURPEE & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


we supply the seed, you gather the crops. 1f{ 


aa This low offer is to induce you to try 


Three hundred varieties. 
to all climates. 
EVERG 


BEAUTIFUL EVERGREENS 


Natives of alllands. Adapted 
Men of taste should send for lists. 


REEN NURSERIES, Evergreen, Wis. 


I will mail 1 Pkg. Lett 
Radish, Temate and 
Magnificent Flower Seeds--in 
gs. (listed in no catalog 


GHURG 


my live Nerthern Grown 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


ALS E58 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. MD. 


and above 9 Pkgs., 17¢. 


JOHN A.& SALTER, 


BOOK MAILED FREE. 


RUPTURE cine 


FULLER ROCHESTER,N 
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